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BETWEEN  THE  TIMES 

In  these  last  months  the  Seminary  has  been  living  in  a very  special  sense  “be- 
tween the  times/’  That  is,  of  course,  where  life  as  a whole  is  being  lived  today. 
The  war  is  over,  but  peace  has  not  yet  been  established  and  no  one  knows  when 
it  will.  In  the  meantime  the  parenthesis  in  which  the  world  finds  itself  becomes 
steadily  darker  and  more  uncertain.  But  one  thing  this  interim  period  is  doing 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  theological  seminaries  and  the  Christian 
Church  as  a whole : men  are  becoming  aware  of  the  bankruptcy  of  secular  thought 
and  the  impotency  of  secular  life.  They  are  coming  to  recognize  that  our  basic 
problems  today  are  theological  in  character.  They  begin  to  apprehend  that  light 
must  shine  into  contemporary  darkness  and  love  bind  human  hearts  together. 
Otherwise  mankind  will  be  destroyed,  not  by  its  ignorance  but  by  its  knowledge, 
by  the  too  great  knowledge  of  Nature  by  men  who  own  no  allegiance  to  God. 
In  such  an  interim  period  the  Christian  Church  and  its  institutions  have  the 
greatest  opportunity  in  their  history  to  proclaim  the  Good  News  of  God  to  a 
world  in  which  bad  news  has  become  endemic. 

There  are  other  respects,  however,  in  which  the  Seminary  is  living  between  the 
times.  Decisions  had  been  taken  and  preparations  made  to  provide  special  courses 
for  chaplains ; however,  the  sudden  ending  of  the  War,  long  before  its  conclusion 
was  expected,  complicated  the  housing  problem  because  it  was  necessary  in  mid- 
summer to  assign  available  apartments  to  applicants  on  a long  waiting  list.  Within 
a few  months,  however,  the  situation  will  have  changed.  In  March  there  will  be 
a considerable  number  of  accommodations  for  chaplains  and  their  families,  and 
by  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term  Princeton  Seminary  hopes  to  be  able  to 
accommodate  all  the  chaplains  who  may  desire  to  come  for  refresher  courses. 

The  accelerated  plan  will  be  continued  in  the  interests  of  chaplains  and  re- 
turning veterans.  The  Trustees  and  Faculty  alike  are  resolved  to  leave  nothing 
undone  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  study  of  the  men  who  gave  several  years 
of  their  manhood  to  the  service  of  their  country  and  now  desire  to  equip  them- 
selves for  the  service  of  their  God.  But  acceleration  as  a general  policy  will  be 
discontinued  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

We  are  between  the  times,  too,  in  respect  to  building  projects.  Quietly  and 
unobtrusively  much  remodeling  has  been  going  on  on  the  New  Campus.  By  the 
Spring  of  1946  the  Old  Gymnasium  will  begin  to  function  as  the  new  Administra- 
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tion  Building.  The  gifts  of  alumni  are  making  this  a glorious  reality.  No  one  can 
tell  when  it  will  be  possible  to  make  a start  with  the  Student  Center,  but  its  erec- 
tion will  be  the  Seminary’s  first  major  project  at  the  close  of  this  interim  period. 
Beyond  that  will  come  the  new  library. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  took  action  last  May,  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  making 
provisions  for  three  members  of  the  Board  to  be  elected  directly  by  the  Alumni 
of  the  Seminary.  Due,  however,  to  the  Government  edict  prohibiting  gatherings 
of  over  fifty  persons  from  a distance,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Alumni  Association  to  take  place.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  done  until 
nominations  are  made  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  which  will 
take  place  during  the  Commencement  of  1946.  Although  the  ministerial  members 
of  the  Princeton  Seminary  Board  of  Trustees  are  at  present  alumni  of  the  Semi- 
nary, the  direct  election  to  the  Board  by  the  Alumni  themselves  of  three  of 
their  number  will  contribute  greatly  towards  binding  together  the  Alma  Mater 
and  her  sons. 

One  more  project  that  is  being  developed  between  the  times  is  the  new  School 
of  Christian  Education.  The  School  is  now  in  its  second  year.  In  the  month  of 
May,  1947,  the  Seminary  hopes  to  graduate  the  first  group  of  candidates  for  the 
M.R.E.  (Prin.)  degree.  In  the  meantime,  everything  points  to  the  wisdom  of  hav- 
ing instituted  this  new  department  of  Seminary  activity.  It  represents  the  third 
phase  in  the  four-fold  master  plan.  We  trust  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  off 
when  the  fourth  phase,  the  School  of  Ecumenics,  will  also  be  added.  Then  Prince- 
ton Seminary  will  begin  to  prepare,  upon  a graduate  level,  men  and  women  who 
look  forward  to  serving  Christ  and  His  Church  in  specialized  spheres  and  areas 
of  service  at  home  and  abroad.  Meantime,  we  live  between  the  times  so  far  as 
the  realization  of  the  complete  dream  is  concerned.  But  we  believe  that  God  who 
gave  the  vision  at  the  beginning  will  in  his  own  good  time  bring  about  its  ful- 
fillment. 

Eor  the  present  let  us  watch  and  work  and  pray,  looking  for  a new  “Day  spring 
from  on  high.”  Let  us  get  ready  between  the  times  for  the  Church’s  supreme  hour. 
In  many  a moment  of  gloom  in  these  last  years  the  verse  of  a psalm  has  re- 
kindled faith,  ‘T  had  fainted,  unless  I had  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
in  the  land  of  the  living.”  (Ps.  27 : 13) 


J.A.M. 
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DR.  LOETSCHER  RETIRES 

With  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher,  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory in  the  Seminary  since  1913,  a venerated  figure  passes  from  the  active  life 
of  the  campus.  From  1910  to  1913  Dr.  Loetscher  was  Professor  of  Homiletics. 
In  the  latter  year  he  became  Archibald  Alexander  Professor  of  Church  History, 
a Chair  which  he  occupied  until  his  retirement  last  May,  upon  reaching  the  age 
of  seventy. 

While  a master  in  the  general  field  of  Church  History,  Dr.  Loetscher  is  one 
of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  St.  Augustine.  His  course  on  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  the  one  which  he  gave  on  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  were 
among  the  most  popular  elective  courses  in  the  Seminary. 

Dr.  Loetscher’s  many  friends,  and  a multitude  of  his  former  students  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  he  is  in  perfect  health.  While 
officially  retired  from  the  Seminary,  he  is  rendering  service  in  the  field  of  Church 
History  in  two  sister  seminaries  which  stood  in  need  of  a teacher.  New  Bruns- 
wick Seminary  and  the  Divinity  School  of  Temple  University. 

May  this  good  man  and  gracious  Christian  gentleman  be  spared  many  years 
in  the  role  of  Professor  Emeritus  to  serve  the  Christian  cause  where  opportunity 
offers  and  to  go  out  and  in  among  us  on  the  old  campus  of  his  love  and  ours. 

J.A.M. 
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A LAYMAN  AMONG  MINISTERS* 


Emile  Cailliet,  Litt.D.,  Th.D. 

Professor  of  French  Literature  and  Associate  in  Philosophy  at  Wesleyan  University, 

Middletown,  Conn. 


I 

WHEN  I was  called  from  my  vaca- 
tion by  your  President  to  give  this 
commencement  address,  I was,  fittingly 
enough,  meditating  upon  Irwin  Edman’s 
widely  read  book  entitled  Philosopher's 
Holiday.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  title  of  the 
present  address  was  inspired  by  the  title 
of  an  isolated  chapter  from  Edman’s  book, 
one  likely  to  prick  anybody’s  curiosity — 
'‘An  Irishman  among  the  Brahmins.”  To 
me  this  chapter  presents  a perfect  preview 
of  the  scenes  of  holy  impatience  which 
may  later  unfold  among  our  returning 
veterans  as  they  once  more  go  to  college 
— or  to  Church. 

George  O’Connor  has  gone  to  his  pro- 
fessor, who  tells  us  the  story,  to  ask 
whether  a course  of  his  in  the  philosophy 
of  religion  was  “worth  taking,”  or  whether 
it  was  “just  another  course.”  Now  listen 
to  the  amplification  rendered  by  our  eager 
young  student : Does  this  course,  he  asks, 
“really  give  you  new  ideas,  or  do  some- 
thing to  your  old  ones  ? Does  it  make  you 
over,  or  give  you  a new  world?”  Having 
finally  tried  the  course — and  a seminar 
besides — , having  tried  even  to  enter  into 
the  necessary  discipline  of  this  intellectual 
life,  young  George  one  day  decides  to 
leave  the  college  with  the  remark  intensely 
expressed:  “I  can’t  stand  it  any  more,  I 
don’t  see  how  you  can.  . . . The  place  is 
too  confoundedly  intellectual.  All  the  intel- 
lectual words,  but  no  ideas  with  life  in 
them.  Ghosts  of  the  mind  walking  around 
the  campus.”  Of  course  his  professor  sees 
him  to  be  wrong,  and  he  tries  to  make  a 
case  for  his  own  philosophy  of  education. 


As  I read  the  story,  however,  I could  not 
avoid  thinking  that  even  this  distinguished 
scholar  had  not  fully  understood  what  the 
student  was  driving  at.  There  was  indeed 
much  more  involved  in  the  case  than  the 
mere  fact  of  academic  regimentation  ad- 
mitted by  the  professor.  The  latter  had 
missed  the  main  point  in  the  youngster’s 
verdict. 

How  searching  in  this  connection  is  the 
statement  of  Paul  to  Timothy  concerning 
persons  who  are  “ever  learning,  and  never 
able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.”  We  have  a name  for  such  intel- 
lectuals : we  call  them  dilettantes.  For 
them  speculation  has  become  an  end  in 
itself ; they  lend  themselves  to  all  sorts  of 
attitudes  without  ever  surrendering  to  any 
cause  whatsoever.  Their  playfulness  bor- 
ders on  voluptuousness.  We  should  not 
insist  on  this  infirm  state  of  mind,  were  it 
not  so  prevalent,  though  not  always  de- 
veloped to  the  extreme.  The  progress  of 
philosophy  in  stressing  both  the  possibili- 
ties and  the  limitations  of  our  human  fac- 
ulties has  done  much  to  encourage  that 
skepticism  we  describe  as  “playful.”  The 
Greek  word  skepsis  in  fact  means  re- 
search, and  research,  like  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, tends  to  develop  into  a pleasant  oc- 
cupation— with  the  difference  that  the 
hunter  and  the  fisherman  are  as  a rule 
interested  in  the  result  of  their  sport.  Yet 
we  know,  do  we  not,  that  they  would  dis- 
regard the  game  or  the  catch,  were  it 
simply  offered  them  for  the  asking. 

^ The  Commencement  address  delivered  to  the 
graduating  class  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, August  17,  1945. 
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Such  “playfulness,”  combined  in  vari- 
ous degrees  with  a false  objectivity  and  at- 
tended by  a natural  instinct  for  a sheltered 
life  and  the  usual  anxiety  to  be  intellectu- 
ally respectable,  makes  up  a certain  type  of 
“academic”  attitude  which  is,  alas,  wide- 
spread. Professor  Theodore  M.  Greene 
of  Princeton  University  seems  to  me  to 
have  happily  defined  this  detached  and 
essentially  cowardly  attitude,  when  he 
branded  it  “one  of  endless  investigation 
and  argument  without  decision  or  com- 
mitment— of  never  taking  sides  on  any- 
thing, of  never  committing  oneself  to 
anything.”  In  similar  terms  President 
John  A.  Mackay  has  denounced  what  he 
calls  a life  enjoyed  on  a balcony  as  op- 
posed to  a life  of  commitment  on  the 
road.  If  I sense  accurately  the  feelings  of 
our  returning  veterans — God  bless  them ! 
— they  will  have  but  little  patience  with 
this  variety  of  tight-rope  acrobatics,  which 
the  mere  academicians  of  yesteryear 
seemed  to  consider  a pre-requisite  to  the 
granting  of  Ph.D.  degrees. 

Kierkegaard  would  help  us  throw  light 
on  such  tragic  misunderstandings,  as  he 
draws  a dividing  line  between  scientific 
matter,  which  naturally  becomes  an  object 
of  acquisition  to  which  the  personal  life 
of  the  teacher  is  accidental,  and  ethico- 
religious  matter,  realities  wherein  com- 
mitment is  the  essential  thing. 

In  the  same  vein,  Pascal  had  already 
laid  down  the  principle  that  it  was  neces- 
sary on  the  one  hand  to  restore  to  experi- 
mental science  the  naturalistic  and  ration- 
alistic method  which  properly  belong  to 
it ; on  the  other  hand  to  restore  to  theology 
the  authority  that  is  its  proper  due.  As  we 
take  this  position  three  centuries  after 
Pascal,  however,  it  must  be  with  the  frank 
admission  that  a part  of  what  Pascal  clas- 
sified under  the  heading  of  theology  has 
now  been  claimed  by  new  disciplines.  Nev- 
ertheless the  basic  principle  formulated 
by  him  is  left  intact.  It  remains  truer  than 


ever  that,  having  safeguarded  each  and 
every  privilege  of  the  most  exacting  schol- 
arship, we  should  reserve  for  “the  mys- 
teries of  faith  . . . that  submission  of  mind 
which  extends  our  belief  to  those  myster- 
ies which  are  hidden  from  sense  and  from 
reason.” 

Kindly  notice  therefore — and  this  is  im- 
portant— that  scholarship  is  not  at  stake. 
In  no  point  is  it  being  questioned  in  con- 
nection with  our  faith.  Indeed  the  critical 
approach  to  the  New  Testament’s  literary 
and  historical  problems  is  as  legitimate 
and  proves  as  useful  as  scientific  investi- 
gation in  the  realm  of  physics  and  astron- 
omy. It  is  not  condemnable  in  itself.  The 
time  has  come  for  fundamentalists  to 
realize  that  it  is  as  bad  to  denounce  the 
New  Testament  scholar  as  it  was  for 
short-sighted  men  in  the  past  to  denounce 
and  condemn  the  system  of  Copernicus  or 
to  force  the  abjuration  of  Galileo.  The 
fact  is  that  we  should  in  this  connection 
carefully  ponder  Galileo’s  treatise  on  The 
Authority  of  Scripture  defining  the  rela- 
tions between  physical  science  and  Holy 
Writ.  It  is  humiliating  that  a book  need 
ever  have  been  written  on  A History  of 
the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology  in 
Christendom. 

Scholarship  is  not  at  stake,  but  there  is 
indeed  a tremendous  issue  at  stake.  And 
it  is  on  this  very  issue  that  the  George 
O’Connors  as  well  as  the  enlightened  men 
and  women  of  our  day  crave  an  authori- 
tative message.  In  the  words  of  Professor 
Theodore  M.  Greene,  they  expect  both  “de- 
cision” and  “commitment,”  the  two  being 
inseparable.  They  may  have  read  Kierke- 
gaard and  approved  of  what  he  says  about 
“realities  wherein  commitment  is  the  es- 
sential thing,”  but  they  want  to  make  sure 
of  such  realities.  They  would  probably,  as 
we  do,  subscribe  to  the  strong  reservation 
made  by  Pascal  as  to  “those  mysteries 
which  are  hidden  from  sense  and  from 
reason,”  but  they  want  to  know  whether 
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such  mysteries  veil  any  deeper  reality  at 
all,  or  whether  Voltaire,  Thomas  Paine, 
or  W.  E.  H.  Lecky  are  right  in  their  de- 
nials concerning  them.  The  issue  is  more 
or  less  clearly  defined  in  their  mind,  but  it 
is  there,  and  in  the  last  analysis  it  must  be 
met  with  yes-or-no  simplicity.  No  evasion, 
however  clever,  will  any  longer  do.  At  this 
juncture  the  last  word  in  intellectual  hon- 
esty is  called  for. 

II 

This  is  more  true  today  than  it  ever 
was.  The  returning  veteran  has  seen  his 
“buddy”  fall  at  his  side.  He  himself  has 
repeatedly  seen  death  face  to  face.  He  has 
to  know  whether  Jesus  Christ  is  truly  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life,  or  whether,  in 
the  words  of  James  Thompson  in  his  City 
of  Dreadful  Night, 

“None  can  pierce  the  vast  black 
veil  uncertain 

Because  there  is  no  light  behind 
the  curtain; 

...  all  is  vanity  and  nothing- 
ness.” 

It  is  very  natural,  then,  that  the  less 
educated  should  turn  to  our  great  seats  of 
learning  for  an  answer.  Alas,  they  are  due 
for  disappointment.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
college  professors  are  the  atheists  they 
are  said  to  be.  Many  of  them  are  indeed 
religious  people,  but  somehow  they  are 
for  the  most  part  careful  to  hide  the  fact. 
The  late  beloved  Professor  William  Lyon 
Phelps  tells  in  his  Autobiography  how  he 
was  invited  to  teach  in  a certain  college 
and  asked  if  he  could  keep  his  religion  out 
of  the  class  room.  On  telling  this  to  Presi- 
dent Dwight  he  laughed  and  remarked : 
“My  own  observation  shows  that  college 
teachers  who  are  religious  never  mention 
it  in  the  class  room ; the  pupils  never  find 
it  out,  whereas  those  who  are  antireligious 
impress  their  views  on  the  students  and 
talk  about  it  constantly.”  We  must  admit 


the  fact  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
naturalistic  faith  is  nowadays  the  only  one 
looked  upon  with  favor  in  academic  circles. 
College  men  are  encouraged  to  carry  over 
into  their  entire  sphere  of  influence  the 
rationalistic  presuppositions  of  pure  sci- 
ence according  to  which  subject  matter  is 
depersonalized  in  order  to  become  social- 
ized. As  they  disregard  the  pertinent  res- 
ervations made  by  men  like  Pascal  and 
Kierkegaard,  it  follows  that  their  whole 
life  seems  to  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things. 

I wish  I had  time  to  uncover  for  you  the 
pathetic  cases  of  students  going  to  their 
advisers  under  the  pretext  of  conflict  in 
their  schedules,  or  some  such  trifle,  but  in 
reality  looking  for  some  opening  in  the 
wall  of  academic  objectivity.  Once  in  a 
while  the  Christian  convictions  of  the  ad- 
viser are  revealed  and  then — what  blessed 
encounter  in  the  office  now  become  a sanc- 
tuary wherein  naked  soul  meets  naked 
soul  in  the  hallowed  presence  of  the 
Saviour!  Personal  confessions  give  you 
an  entirely  new  outlook  on  the  campus 
and  into  the  fraternities  where  the  mid- 
night oil  often  burns  over  prolonged  re- 
ligious discussions — as  though  God  were 
to  be  found  at  the  end  of  a syllogism ! 
Again  you  hear  about  the  student’s  friends, 
and  people  in  town,  and  about  the  folks  at 
home.  The  spiritual  need  of  our  age  is 
progressively  brought  into  the  open,  and 
looms  larger  than  ever. 

One  thing  is  certain.  That  need  is  not 
being  met  in  our  school  system,  surely  not 
in  our  great  seats  of  learning,  except  in  a 
semi-clandestine  fashion,  which  proves  al- 
together insufficient.  It  is  true  that,  thanks 
to  a splendid  corps  of  chaplains  who  have 
risen  up  to  unique  opportunities,  the  need 
is  now  being  met  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  formations.  While  this  situation  is 
only  temporary,  I see  great  possibilities 
for  the  future.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
tremendous  spiritual  vacuum  of  our  age 
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calls  for  total  surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
ministry. 

Ill 

On  this  point  I will  abstain  from  any 
criticism.  In  the  first  place,  who  am  I that 
I should  feel  entitled  to  judge?  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  criticism  is  hardly,  if  ever,  con- 
structive. Do  not  criticize  me.  Love  me, 
and  help  me.  Like  Herodotus  in  his  His- 
tory I shall  not  dispute  whether  ancient 
tales  be  true,  but  will  begin  rather  with 
those  wrongs  whereof  I myself  have 
knowledge.  In  the  manner  of  Socrates,  at 
the  beginning  of  Plato’s  Apology,  all  I 
ask  is  that  you  take  heed  and  mark 
whether  what  I say  is  just.  Some  of  the 
commonplace  suggestions  made  herewith 
are  meant  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situ- 
ation as  I have  learned  to  appreciate  the 
latter. 

What  happens  here  and  now  is  as  sol- 
emn an  occasion  as  can  arise  anywhere  at 
any  time,  and  should  be  considered  most 
seriously  by  every  one  of  us.  As  you  are 
about  to  enter  into  your  ministry,  our  liv- 
ing God  has  appointed  a layman — a most 
humble,  unworthy  one — to  lay  bare  in 
your  sight  the  dire  need  of  his  sheep.  In 
his  name  I would  charge  you,  and  you,  and 
you,  to  make  sure  of  his  commission  and 
of  its  nature  and  responsibilities.  In  his 
name  I say  to  you  that  the  ministry  you 
are  about  to  enter  upon  is  going  to  be 
either  the  most  unique  opportunity  that 
ever  was  under  his  high  heaven — or  the 
most  terrible  curse  in  your  life  and  on  the 
lives  of  the  flock  to  be  entrusted  you.  The 
question  before  you  is  not  one  of  “more 
or  less,”  but  of  “either,  or.” 

Be  not  deluded  into  believing  with  cur- 
rent writers  who  force  the  contents  of  the 
Holy  Book  into  categories  foreign  to  its 
central  message,  that  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  flrst  “conceived  of”  as  an 
awe-inspiring  divinity  finally  to  become 
in  modern  man’s  enlightened  understand- 


ing an  “invisible  Friend”  no  longer  to  be 
feared.  The  plain  truth  is  that  fear  as  well 
as  love  enters  into  the  revealed  notion  of 
that  which  is  called  “sacred.”  While  it  is 
true  that  we  have  in  the  Bible  a progres- 
sive revelation  culminating  in  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God,  nevertheless  God 
remains,  even  and  especially  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  the  awe-inspiring  Sovereign 
to  be  feared.  Be  God-fearing  ministers! 
As  such,  rest  assured  that  he  remains  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  a Consuming 
Fire.  It  is  still  true  that  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God  is  a terrible  thing. 
Yield  yourselves  obedient  unto  him  with- 
out striving,  and  live  every  moment  of 
your  ministry  in  the  firm  assurance  that, 
in  the  words  of  Queen  Ann,  there  is  not 
one  circumstance  so  great  as  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  his  power,  nor  so  small  but  it  comes 
within  his  care.  You  may  very  well  ponder 
therefore  over  the  implications  of  your 
total  surrender  to  his  service. 

From  then  on,  like  Abram,  you  will  be 
living  in  tabernacles  because  you  look  for 
a city.  Abram,  let  it  be  remembered,  was 
nicknamed  “the  Hebrew”  because,  as  the 
ancient  Greek  translation  of  Genesis  ex- 
presses it,  he  was  “the  man  from  the  other 
side.”  You  will  likewise  no  longer  be  of 
the  world,  but  still  in  the  world.  This  plain 
statement  implies  at  the  same  time  the  sa- 
cred character  of  your  ministry  and  the 
terrible  hardships  it  involves.  From  the 
very  outset  men  will  look  to  you  as  to  a 
man.  We  know  only  that  which  we  are. 
Only  they  will  be  infinitely  more  severe 
to  you  than  to  any  ordinary  man,  and  as 
you  are  the  man  of  God,  whatever  judg- 
ment they  pass  on  you  will  reflect  upon 
their  view  of  our  holy  religion. 

As  I must  be  brief,  restricting  myself 
to  bare  essentials,  what  I have  to  say  on 
this  point  will  be  readily  summed  up  in 
three  words — the  first,  zvork — ^the  second, 
zvork — and  the  third  also  zuork.  On  the 
human  level,  which  is  where  we  must 
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stand,  I know  of  no  greater  curse  to  the 
ministry  than  that  of  laziness. 

Visit  every  home  represented  in  your 
congregation  at  least  once  a year.  Let  me 
cite  to  you  as  an  example  a good  friend 
of  mine  who  is  a Methodist  minister. 
When  he  set  out  in  his  ministry,  being 
assigned  to  a village,  he  forthwith  visited 
every  house  in  the  community  except  one 
— an  awe-inspiring  mansion  evidently  in- 
habited by  the  most  influential  people  in 
the  neighborhood.  Finally  one  day,  after 
a long  prayer,  he  went  to  the  door  and 
knocked.  As  the  door  was  being  opened  by 
an  imposing  gentleman,  a big  dog  rushed 
through  almost  passing  between  the  legs 
of  our  friend.  The  scared  preacher,  trying 
to  regain  his  wits,  just  blurted  out:  “Ex- 
cuse me,  I did  not  know  that  the  other  dog 
would  come  too!’’  The  gentleman  of  the 
house  was  amused.  He  smiled.  Soon  every- 
body joined  in  the  conversation,  and  the 
whole  household  found  their  way  to 
church. 

Should  you  object  to  the  pressure  of 
time,  then  remember  with  Marcus  Au- 
relius, that  the  greater  part  of  what  we 
say  and  do  is  unnecessary;  and  that,  if 
this  were  only  omitted,  we  should  have 
more  leisure  and  less  disturbance.  This 
applies  to  our  thoughts  also,  for  imperti- 
nence of  thought  leads  to  unnecessary 
action. 

Pulpit  preparation  is  of  capital  impor- 
tance. It  is  hard  for  me  to  refrain  at  this 
point  from  making  a few  drastic  state- 
ments, but  I shall  only  remark  that  noth- 
ing is  so  painful  to  the  churchgoer,  and 
nothing  more  destructive  of  the  respect 
normally  enjoyed  by  a minister  than  the 
unprepared  sermon.  Paraphrasing  Machia- 
velli’s  Prince,  we  would  say  that  the  best 
fortress  a new  minister  can  have  is  not  to 
be  despised  by  his  congregation.  The  worst 
of  it  all  is  that  the  less  prepared  the 
preacher,  the  more  he  will  talk,  and  the 
more  harm  he  will  do  to  himself  and  to 


the  cause  of  the  Gospel.  Let  me  now  give 
the  example  of  the  minister  who  played  a 
great  part  in  my  own  conversion.  After 
days  of  preparation  on  one  particular  oc- 
casion, he  was  inspired  in  the  prayer  with 
which  he  always  began  his  work,  to  shelve 
the  almost  finished  sermon  and  prepare 
another,  doing  it  very  thoroughly.  The 
following  Sunday,  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice, after  having  apparently  taken  leave 
of  every  worshipper,  he  saw  a woman 
coming  out  of  the  shadow  into  the  aisle. 
She  pressed  his  hand  and  gave  him  thanks 
as  she  declared  her  faith.  She  had  come  to 
church,  as  she  thought,  for  the  last  time 
that  Sunday,  intending  to  commit  suicide 
immediately  after  the  service.  To  grasp 
the  full  impact  of  this  minister’s  message 
and  its  effect  on  one  lost  soul  among 
others,  we  should  look  into  his  own  per- 
sonal life.  For  during  the  last  war  he 
underwent  a great  spiritual  struggle.  He 
had  lost  his  soldier  son — a splendid  boy 
whose  letters  were  later  to  be  released  for 
the  edification  of  Christians.  His  wife  had 
died  of  a broken  heart.  As  the  remains  of 
the  son  were  to  be  brought  back  from  the 
battlefield,  a joint  burial  was  decided  upon 
for  mother  and  son.  Ministers  from  miles 
around  offered  their  good  services  but 
were  kindly  declined  one  by  one.  During 
the  entire  week  this  bereaved  man  of  God 
had  hardly  left  his  study.  As  you  must 
have  surmised,  he  was  the  one  to  officiate 
at  the  funeral.  There,  before  two  open 
graves,  he  proclaimed  his  faith  in  him  who 
is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  And  this 
he  did  in  an  impeccable  sermon.  How 
many  sheep  were  saved  through  the  pastor 
that  day,  only  God  knows.  Yet  you  will 
agree  that  on  this  particular  occasion,  our 
old  French  friend  had  some  cause  for  not 
exerting  himself. 

Pulpit  preparation  implies  that  a minis- 
ter never  stop  praying,  studying,  and  read- 
ing. Reading  in  turn  implies  writing,  and 
this  leads  me  to  think  of  our  religious 
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periodicals  and  of  our  book  reviews.  For 
they  are  a real  issue  to  me,  as  I compare 
our  Protestant  journals  with  similar  pub- 
lications on  display  in  university  libraries. 
How  many  book  reviews  consist  merely  in 
a reproduction  of  the  advertising  material 
usually  found  on  the  flap  of  the  book 
cover;  thank  God  that  Theology  Today  is 
bringing  about  a change  in  this  situation. 
A great  opportunity  is  yours,  my  young 
friends,  in  this  extremely  important  phase 
of  the  ministry. 

Underlying  all  the  preceding  considera- 
tions is  the  constant  implication  that  the 
minister  can  exult  in  Paul’s  great  motto : 
“To  me  to  live  is  Christ.”  For  the  “reali- 
ties wherein  commitment  is  the  essential 
thing,”  according  to  Kierkegaard’s  classi- 
fication, those  realities  described  by  Pascal 
as  the  “mysteries  which  are  hidden  from 
sense  and  from  reason,”  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  expression  mysterium  Christi. 
Paul  has  just  defined  Christianity  for  us, 
as  Christ  himself — Jesus  Christ,  belonging 
to  the  category  of  the  divine,  indeed  in  a 
class  by  himself,  and  as  such  finally  in- 
explicable. 

You  all  know  as  well  as  I do,  that  when 
scholars  have  done  their  best — or  their 
worst — and  come  to  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity  through  the  Gospels  and  the 
Epistles,  through  early  collections  of  the 
sayings  of  Jesus,  and  notes  on  his  life  pos- 
sibly written  in  Aramaic,  they  must  wit- 
ness that  this  “Gospel  before  the  Gospels” 
remains  the  Gospel.  Therein,  indeed,  early 
believers  have  testified  to  the  supernatural 
Being  clearly  pictured  from  one  end  of 
the  New  Testament  to  the  other,  and  re- 
sponsible for  its  unity.  The  early  Church, 
as  she  stood  praying  to  her  unique,  abso- 
lute, final,  and  cosmic  Lord,  who  could 
say  “Before  Abraham  was,  I am,”  was 
truly  a remnant.  According  to  Gibbon,  this 
remnant  made  the  record  that  it  did 
through  its  inflexible  and  uncompromising 
zeal.  It  remained  separate  and  exclusive; 


it  refused  to  appease,  as  we  have  now 
learned  to  put  it.  To  the  extent  that  con- 
flict, nay,  death,  was  willingly  undergone 
so  that  Christianity  might  displace  other 
religions,  men  were  won  to  the  living  Lord 
through  the  living  Lord.  Gibbon  further 
mentions  as  causes  for  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Church  the  pure  and  austere  morals, 
the  union  and  discipline  of  the  Christian 
remnant,  the  miraculous  powers  ascribed 
to  it,  and  its  doctrine  of  a future  life.  In 
his  excellent  book  on  The  Apostolic 
Preaching,  Professor  C.  H.  Dodd  of  Cam- 
bridge has  clearly  shown  that  there  was  no 
deviation  from  the  original  content  of  the 
Gospel  as  found  in  I Cor.  15:1-11: 
“Moreover,  brethren,  I declare  unto  you 
the  gospel  which  I preached  unto  you, 
which  also  ye  have  received,  and  wherein 
ye  stand;  by  which  also  ye  are  saved,  if 
ye  keep  in  memory  what  I preached  unto 
you,  unless  ye  have  believed  in  vain.  For 
I delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which 
I also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for 
our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures;  and 
that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose  again 
the  third  day  according  to  the  scriptures,” 
etc.  As  the  Passion  narratives  are  now 
shown  to  have  been  among  the  first  New 
Testament  documents  to  be  written  down, 
the  burden  of  the  original  message  deliv- 
ered by  the  Apostles  was  that  of  “Jesus 
and  his  resurrection,”  that  of  the  redemp- 
tion wrought  by  him  as  Lord  and  Saviour. 
This  dynamic  faith,  releasing  as  it  did  the 
power  of  the  triumphant  Lord  in  heaven, 
was  quick  to  generate  and  sustain  Chris- 
tianity in  the  mission  field  when  there  was 
not  in  evidence  the  grave  question  of  “re- 
thinking missions.”  It  is  such  genuine 
faith  which  fills  Churches  in  our  day,  such 
genuine  faith  which  will  surely  fill  your 
Church  if  you  abstain  from  “re-thinking 
your  ministry”  on  this  basic,  sine  qua  non 
point. 

For  this  is  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Christ  did  not  come  to  found  one  more 
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religion  better  than  others  and  comparable 
to  them.  He  came  as  the  self-revelation  of 
the  Father.  He  is  all  we  know  of  God. 
Furthermore  since  according  to  Scripture 
the  main  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to 
bear  witness  of  the  Christ  with  our  spirit, 
the  Son  is  truly  the  God  of  men.  You  must 
therefore  insist  on  what  our  admirable 
layman,  Robert  E.  Speer,  calls  The  Final- 
ity of  Christ,  which  is  the  title  he  has 
given  to  his  best  book.  Let  me  ask  from 
you  as  a very  special  favor  this  day,  al- 
ways to  keep  that  book  on  hand,  right  on 
your  desk,  near  your  Bible. 

Do  you  not  see,  my  friends,  the  world 
outside  is  groping  for  truth  and  you  are 
going  out  in  the  world  with  the  final  truth. 
All  other  masters  are  only  human  masters. 
They  must  give  way  to  your  master,  to 
the  one  Lord  in  whom  all  our  questions 
are  answered.  In  its  original  and  authentic 
form,  Christianity  is  incommensurable  and 
unique,  like  the  Christ.  Such  uniqueness, 
in  fact,  not  only  explains  but  necessitates 
the  resurrection.  The  weakest  point  in 
David  Hume’s  famous  essay  “On  Mir- 
acles” is  his  central  statement  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  the  fact  that  a dead  man 
should  come  to  life,  because  that  has 
never  been  observed  in  any  age  or  country. 
It  reminds  one  of  Richard  Jeffries’  Story 
of  a Boy  in  its  reference  to  the  cruelty  of 
Crucifixion,  to  the  effect  that  “if  God  had 
been  there,  he  would  not  have  let  them  do 
it!”  The  whole  point  is  that  none  other 
than  God  was  there ; and  precisely  because 
he  was  there,  he  could  not  stay  there  in 
utter  defeat  and  shame.  Therefore  Paul’s 
assertion  underlies  and  undergirds  your 
whole  ministry : “If  Christ  be  not  raised, 
your  faith  is  vain ; ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.” 

I say  to  you  that  if  this  is  not  your  faith, 
your  personal  religion  may  indeed  be  beau- 
tiful and  highly  respectable  among  men, 
but  it  is  not  Christianity.  You  have  no 
good  news  to  proclaim  to  a needy  world. 


Rather  go  and  sell  real  estate!  Waste  no 
time  giving  lectures  about  the  latest 
schemes  of  social  improvement.  Sir 
Thomas  More’s  Utopia  is  to  me  one  of 
the  most  boring  things  to  read  and  sug- 
gests one  of  the  most  disappointing  places 
to  live  in.  Your  message  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  owes  no  apologies  to  Bacon’s  New 
Atlantic,  Campanella’s  City  of  the  Sun,  or 
to  the  idealizations  of  William  Morris  and 
H.  G.  Wells.  I repeat  that  there  is  no 
question  of  more  or  less  involved  at  this 
crucial  point  in  the  ministry : there  is  only 
a question  of  “either — or.”  At  this  very 
moment  then,  here  and  now,  may  you 
come  face  to  face  with  our  living  Lord  and 
not  be  found  wanting.  For  you  are  going 
to  have  before  you  eager  eyes  and  anxious 
faces — anxious,  that  is,  according  to  the 
original  text,  expressive  of  division  against 
self — a congregation  of  souls  pleading  to 
be  made  whole  again.  You  cannot  evade 
their  quest.  You  cannot  lie  to  them  and  to 
yourself  Sunday  after  Sunday.  In  their 
name  I ask  you:  Is  this  your  faith?  Is  it? 

If  so,  go  to  them  with  all  you  have  be- 
cause you  have  everything.  What  a glori- 
ous, comforting  thing  it  will  be  indeed  for 
you  to  take  your  place  in  a heavenly  fel- 
lowship, carried  forward  by  eighteen  cen- 
turies of  this  Christian  experience!  To 
feel  Paul,  and  Augustine,  and  Calvin,  and 
Pascal,  and  Wesley,  and  an  immense  army 
of  other  great  servants  of  the  living  Lord 
back  of  you!  You  will  be  one  of  them. 
You  will  speak  their  language  because 
their  experience  is  being  repeated  in  your 
own,  because  it  confirms  your  own,  and 
your  own  is  a confirmation  of  theirs.  Oh, 
the  glory  of  it  all  for  you,  a Christian 
warrior  in  the  front  line,  backed  up  by 
such  stupendous  reserves  and  in  the  words 
of  the  old  hymn,  with  the  “Cross  of  Jesus 
going  on  before,”  with  the  Lord  of  Life 
ahead. 
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ST.  PAUL  AND  THE  BAPTIZED  LION 

Apocryphal  vs.  Canonical  Books  of  the  New  Testament 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 


That  not  all  of  the  literature  produced 
by  the  Apostolic  and  sub-Apostolic 
Church  is  included  in  the  New  Testament 
is  common  knowledge.  Every  few  years 
the  public  is  informed  through  the  maga- 
zine section  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  that 
certain  new  books  of  the  New  Testament 
have  been  discovered,  books  which  were 
“excluded”  from  ordinary  Bibles.  In  most 
instances  such  articles  merely  rehearse 
what  has  been  known  by  generations  of 
scholars  about  the  apocryphal  literature 
of  the  Bible.  Furthermore,  such  articles 
generally  abound  with  sensational  and  mis- 
leading statements  giving  the  impression 
that  the  ordinary  Christian  has  been 
cheated  out  of  certain  “biblical”  books. 
Thus  the  curiosity  of  many  members  of 
the  Church  is  aroused  and  some  become 
suspicious  of  the  part  Church  councils  are 
alleged  to  have  had  in  fixing  the  canon  of 
Scripture. 

Now,  it  is  a fact  that  in  the  centuries 
following  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church 
scores  of  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Apocalypses  were  written.^  Some  of  these 
were  tracts  of  the  times  and  enjoyed  only 
a very  limited  circulation ; others  appealed 
to  a wider  reading  public  and  continued  to 
be  held  in  esteem  for  several  centuries. 

The  most  recent  considerable  portion  of 
one  of  these  apocryphal  books  to  come  to 
light  is  a part  of  the  Acts  of  Paul.^  In 
1927  the  State  and  University  Library  in 
Hamburg  acquired  eleven  fragmentary 
pages  of  a Greek  papyrus  codex  contain- 
ing several  episodes  from  this  apocryphal 
book.^  From  the  style  of  the  Greek  script 
scholars  date  the  papyrus  leaves  about 
A.D.  300. 


The  Acts  of  Paul 

The  author  of  the  Acts  of  Paul,  accord- 
ing to  Tertullian,^  was  a presbyter  of  Asia 
(a  Roman  province  within  Asia  Minor) 
who  had  written  the  book  with  the  object 
of  doing  honor  to  the  Apostle  Paul.  Obvi- 
ously he  thought  that  he  possessed  infor- 
mation concerning  the  deeds  and  words  of 
Paul  which  had  escaped  Luke  when  he 
wrote  the  canonical  Acts  and  which  would 
not  only  edify  the  Christian  communities 
but  would  also  add  to  the  Apostle’s  fame. 
But,  as  Tertullian  tells  us,  after  the  au- 
thorship of  the  book  was  detected,  his 
work  was  regarded  as  an  imposture  and 
he  resigned  his  office  of  presbyter.  But  his 
book,  though  often  condemned  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Church,  achieved  great 
popularity.  Certain  episodes,  such  as  the 
section  dealing  with  the  Journeys  of  Paul 
and  Theda,  exist  in  a number  of  Greek 
manuscripts  and  in  half  a dozen  versions, 
thus  testifying  to  their  popularity. 

^ The  most  satisfactory  edition  of  these  in 
English  is  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament  by 
Montague  Rhodes  James  (Oxford,  1924). 

2 The  original  length  of  this  book  was  about 
a third  again  as  long  as  the  canonical  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  Prior  to  the  most  recent  find  about 
one  half  of  the  Acts  of  Paul  was  known;  this 
may  be  read  in  English  in  James  {op.  cit.,  pp. 
270-299). 

3 These  were  edited  by  Carl  Schmidt  with  the 

assistance  of  Wilhelm  Schubart  in  a handsome 
volume  entitled  IIPASEIS  IIATAOT : Acta 

Pauli,  nach  dem  Papyrus  der  Hamburger  Staats- 
und  Universitdts-Bibliothek  (Gliickstadt  and 
Hamburg,  1936). 

^ De  baptismo,  17  (written  about  A.D.  200). 
Schmidt  dates  the  composition  of  the  Acts  of 
Paul  in  the  decade  between  180-190  (op.  cit.,  p. 
130). 
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At  a time  when  the  ancient  reading  pub- 
lic was  deluged  with  pagan  romances  often 
loaded  with  obscene  incidents,  the  common 
man  in  Christian  circles  found  in  the  vari- 
ous apocryphal  acts®  a substitute  for  the 
heathen  novels.  His  love  of  adventure  and 
romance  could  be  satisfied  while  reading 
the  marvelous  incidents  included  in  books 
which  were  intended  primarily  to  edify 
the  reader.  In  a word,  this  genre  of  reli- 
gious fiction  was  produced  not  only  to  dis- 
place immoral  pagan  literature  but  also  to 
promote  piety  in  general  and  the  authors’ 
peculiar  views  of  Christian  truth  in  par- 
ticular. 

Paul  and  the  Wild  Beasts 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tales  in  the 
Acts  of  Paul  concerns  the  Apostle’s  en- 
counter with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 
theater at  Ephesus.  The  author  had  read 
Paul’s  all  too  brief  statement  in  I Corin- 
thians 15  132,  “If  after  the  manner  of  men 
I fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what 
doth  it  profit  me?”  (American  Standard 
Version).®  With  many  another  of  his  con- 
temporaries this  presbyter  no  doubt  wished 
that  Paul  had  seen  fit  to  supply  the  details 
of  what  he  regarded  as  a tantalizingly 
brief  allusion.  So,  perhaps  learning  of  cer- 
tain traditional  accounts  of  what  had  be- 
fallen the  Apostle  at  Ephesus,  or,  which 
is  more  likely,  amplifying  and  embroider- 
ing the  statement  of  Paul  with  a multitude 
of  details  drawn  from  his  own  imagina- 
tion, the  unknown  presbyter  of  Asia  in- 
corporated into  his  religious  romance  a 
thrilling  account  of  Paul’s  encounter  with 
wild  beasts  at  Ephesus.  Although  certain 
statements  of  Hippolytus,  Jerome,  Com- 
modian,  and  Nicephorus  Callistus,  as  well 
as  the  Ethiopic  Epistle  of  Pelagia,  had 
long  supplied  some  evidence  for  the  ex- 
istence and  circulation  of  a tale  concern- 
ing Paul  and  a lion,  it  was  not  until  1936, 
when  the  Hamburg  papyrus  was  published, 
that  the  Greek  text  of  this  fable  was  made 


available.  This  episode  is  set  forth  below  j 
in  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  published 
translation  into  English.^ 

The  text  which  follows  employs  a num-  i 
ber  of  conventional  typographical  symbols. 
Words  which  must  be  supplied  to  com- 

® The  five  most  ancient  apocryphal  acts  are 
the  Acts  of  John,  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Acts  of  | 

Peter,  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  and  the  Acts  of  I 

Thomas.  These  were  formed  into  a corpus  by 
the  Manichaeans  and  substituted  by  them  for  the 
canonical  Acts. 

® Most  ancient  and  modern  commentators  un- 
derstand Paul’s  expression  figuratively.  A Ro- 
man citizen  did  not  fight  in  the  arena.  Further- 
more, even  supposing  that  Paul,  by  some  mis- 
carriage of  justice  and  in  spite  of  his  influential 
friends  in  Ephesus  (Acts  19:31),  had  been 
actually  condemned  to  the  wild  beasts  and  had 
been  marvelously  rescued,  is  it  conceivable  (as 
Jerome  asks  in  his  De  viris  illustribus,  7)  that 
such  an  event  should  have  been  altogether  un- 
recorded in  the  canonical  Acts?  These  words 
therefore  are  no  doubt  to  be  taken  as  a strong 
metaphor  referring  to  some  plot  of  the  Jews  or  * 
attack  of  the  mob,  otherwise  unknown — for  the 
riot  in  Ephesus  instigated  by  Demetrius  the 
silversmith  and  his  fellow-craftsmen  (Acts  19: 
23ff)  had  not  yet  taken  place  when  Paul  wrote 
I Corinthians  15:32,  inasmuch  as  this  riot  re- 
sulted in  Paul’s  immediate  departure  from 
Ephesus,  whereas,  according  to  I Corinthians 
16:8,  Paul  proposed  to  stay  there  some  time 
longer.  The  words  in  II  Timothy  4:17,  “and  I 
was  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion,”  are 
generally  taken  by  commentators  as  a figurative 
expression  of  deliverance  from  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, the  precise  nature  of  which  is  not  specified 
by  the  Apostle.  Because  Paul  apparently  refers 
in  the  context  to  his  release  from  his  first  Roman 
imprisonment,  the  Greek  Fathers  understood  the 
expression  as  a veiled  reference  to  Nero. 

^ The  only  other  translations  into  modern  lan- 
guages, so  far  as  it  is  known  to  the  present 
writer,  are  the  German  rendering  which  ap- 
peared in  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Greek  papy- 
rus (see  note  3 above)  and  the  Spanish  version 
made  by  Professor  Aaron  F.  Webber,  of  Semi- 
nario  Evangelico  de  Puerto 'Rico,  and  published 
in  El  Boletin  (Rio  Piedras),  vol.  IX,  no.  2 
(April,  1944),  pp.  5-1 1.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned 
also  that  the  Greek  text  with  philological  notes 
was  made  available  in  this  country  by  E.  C. 
Colwell  and  J.  R.  Mantey  in  their  admirable 
A Hellenistic  Greek  Reader  (Chicago,  1939). 
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plete  the  sense  in  our  English  idiom,  but 
which  are  not  present  in  the  Greek,  are 
enclosed  within  parentheses.  A lacuna  in 
the  papyrus  with  a corresponding  break 
in  the  narrative  is  indicated  by  a series  of 
periods.  Where  it  is  possible  to  conjecture 
with  more  or  less  certainty  what  may  have 
originally  stood  in  the  lacuna,  the  recon- 
structed word  or  words  are  printed  in 
italics.®  In  order  to  give  as  complete  an 
idea  as  possible  of  the  fragmentary  nature 
of  the  papyrus,  even  parts  of  single  words 
are  thus  italicized.  If,  for  instance,  the 
first  three  letters  of  the  Greek  word  for 
slave  (SoiJAos)  should  be  lacking,  the  Eng- 
lish word  is  written  ''slave.”  The  numerals 
within  square  brackets  indicate  the  pagina- 
tion and  lineation  of  the  Greek  original. 

The  translation  seeks  to  preserve  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  author’s  common 
and  colloquial  style  and  the  absence  of 
literary  polish  in  his  diction  and  syntax. 
That  is,  the  translator  did  not  regard  it  as 
his  liberty  to  eliminate  the  obvious  banali- 
ties and  repetitions  in  the  original  but  tried 
to  provide  a translation  which  should  err, 
if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  literalness.  Within 
these  limits  the  archaic  turns  of  expression 
in  the  rendering  are  intended  to  suggest 
the  King  James  Version.® 

The  fragment  begins  with  part  of  a con- 
versation between  Hieronymus,  the  Ro- 
man governor  at  Ephesus,  and  Paul. 

[Papyrus  p.  i]  “.  . . of  God  . . . Do  thou 
therefore  speak,  what  are  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  god  whom  thou  dost  pro- 
claim!” And  Paul  said  \mto  him,  ''Do 
what  thou  wilt,  for  thou  hast  no  power 
over  me  except  upon  my  body,  but  thou 
wilt  not  (be  able  to)  kill  the  soul.  [5] 
Hear  now  how  thou  must  be  saved  and  re- 
ceive thou  all  my  words  into  (thy)  heart 
. . . sun  and  earth  and  stars  and  principali- 
ties and  dominions  and  all  the  good  things 
in  the  world  for  the  sake  of  mankind  hath 
he  formed  . . . for  the  use  of  men  according 
...  [10]  ...  being  led  astray  and  enslaved 
utterly  ...  by  pure  gold  and  silver  and 


precious  stones  . . . and  by  adulteries  and 
drunkenness.  For  watching  . . . the  women 
who  lead  (them)  into  deceit,  they  walked 
through  the  aiiorementioned  (sins)  and 
were  slain.  But  now  since  the  Lord  wish- 
eth  [15]  us  to  live  in  God  against  the 
error  which  is  in  the  world,  and  not  to  die 
in  (our)  sins,  he  saveth  (us)  through  the 
holy  men  who  preach  that  ye  should  re- 
pent and  believe  that  there  is  one  God  and 
one  Christ  Jesus  and  (that)  there  is  no 
other.  For  your  gods  are  of  bronze  and 
stone  and  wood,  neither  are  they  able  to 
X.2ike  nourishment  nor  [20]  see  nor  hear 
nor  even  stand  (alone).  Do  ye  lay  hold 
upon  the  good  choice  and  be  ye  saved,  lest 
God  be  wroth  awe?  burn  you  up  with  un- 
quenchable fire  and  your  remembrance  be 
lost.” 

And  when  the  governor  had  heard  these 
things  . . . in  the  theater  with  the  crowd, 
he  said,  '‘Men  of  Epha.yw.y  [25]  that  this 
man  hath  spoken  well  I know,  but  still  it 
is  not  time  now  for  you  to  learn  these 
things.  Decide  therefore  what  ye  wish.” 
Some  kept  saying  that  he  should  burn  him 
at  the  . . . and  (others,)  the  goldsmiths, 
kept  saying,  “To  the  wild  beasts  with  the 
man !”  And  because  a great  uproar  was 
raised,  Hieronymus  condemned  him  to  the 
wild  beasts,  [30]  after  he  had  had  him 
scourged.  Now,  since  it  was  Pentecost,  the 
brethren  wept  not  nor  bowed  the  knee,  but 
rejoicing  they  prayed  while  standing. 

® In  most  instances  the  translator  has  adopted 
Schmidt’s  skillful  and  sagacious  restorations. 

® It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  use 
of  italics  in  the  translation  below  does  not  cor- 
respond to  their  use  in  the  King  James  Version. 
In  the  latter  the  italicized  words  are  supplied 
because  of  the  requirements  of  the  English  idiom. 

In  the  ancient  Church  the  postures  of  prayer 
generally  practiced  and  allowed  were  four ; 
namely,  standing,  kneeling,  bowing,  and  prostra- 
tion, Standing  was  the  custom  on  the  Lord’s 
Day  and  during  the  fifty  days  between  Easter 
and  Pentecost  because  the  Church  felt  that  the 
Saviour’s  resurrection  {avaaraffis,  literally,  “up- 
standing”) ought  to  be  commemorated  even  in 
the  posture  assumed  for  prayer. 
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And  after  six  days  Hieronymus  held  a 
p3.rade  (of  wild  beasts)  so  that  all  who 
beheld  were  astounded  at  the  great  size  of 
the  wild  beasts.  [Papyrus  p.  2]  While 
Paul  sat  bound  ...  he  did  not  shrink  away 
but  came  ...  he  heard  the  creaking  of  the 
wagons  and  the  tumult  of  those  who  were 
carrying  the  wild  beasts.  And  as  the  lion 
[5]  ...  came  to  the  side  door  of  the  sta- 
dium,  beside  which  {door)  Paul  had  been 
imprisoned,  he  roared  mightily  so  that  all 
the  people  shouted,  “The  lion !”  And  then 
(the  lion)  roared  fiercely  and  with  vd^ge 
so  that  even  Paul  left  off  praying,  being 
afraid. 

Now  there  was  a certain  man,  Diophan- 
tos,  a freedman  of  Hieronymus,  whose 
wife  was  a [10]  disciple  of  Paul  and  night 
and  day  would  sit  beside  him  so  that  Dio- 
phantos  was  jealous  and  urged  on  the  fight 
with  wild  beasts.  And  Artemilla,  the  wife 
of  Hieronymus,  earnestly  desired  to  listen 
unto  Paul  while  he  was  praying,  and  she 
said  unto  Eubula,  the  wife  of  Hmphantos 
. . . “/  wish  to  listen  unto  the  prayer  (and) 
the  word  of  him  who  is  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts.”  And  she  departed  and  [15]  an- 
nounced (it)  unto  Paul.  And  Paul,  filled 
with  joy,  said,  “Fetc/i  her  (in).”  And, 
clothed  in  rather  sad-colored  garments, 
she  came  unto  him  with  Eubula.  But  when 
Paul  saw  her  he  sighed  and  said,  “O 
woman,  the  ruler  of  this  world,  the  mis- 
tress of  much  gold,  the  citizen  of  great 
luxury,  [20]  thou  who  makest  a vain  dis- 
play of  garments,  sit  thou  upon  the  ground 
and  forget  thy  wealth  and  beauty  and 
ornaments,  for  these  will  profit  thee  noth- 
ing unless  thou  make  request  of  God,  who 
considereth  the  might  of  this  world  as 
refuse,  but  giveth  freely  the  marvelous 
things  of  the  next  world.  Gold  perisheth, 
wealth  is  [25]  squandered,  garments  wear 
out,  beauty  groweth  old,  and  great  cities 
pass  away,  and  (the)  world  is  (going  to 
be)  brought  to  nought  in  fire  on  account 
of  the  lawlessness  of  men.  Only  God  re- 


maineth  and  the  adoption  which  is  give;n 
through  him,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  be 
saved.  And  now,  Artemilla,  hope  thou  in 
God  and  [30]  he  will  save  thee ; hope  thou 
in  Christ  and  he  will  grant  thee  forgive- 
ness of  sins  and  will  place  upon  thee  a 
crown  of  freedom,  that  thou  mayest  no 
longer  serve  idols  and  the  smell  of  burnt 
offerings,  but  (may  serve)  the  living  God 
and  father  of  Christ,  whose  glory  is  for- 
ever and  ever.  Amen.”  And  after  Arte- 
milla had  heard  these  things,  [35]  with 
Eubula  she  besought  Paul  that  he  would 
baptize  her  now  in  God. 

And  on  the  morrow  was  the  fight  with' 
wild  beasts.  [Papyrus  p.  3]  And  Hierony- 
mus heard  from  Diphantos  that  their 
wives  would  sit  night  and  day  beside  Paul, 
and  he  was  angered  not  a little  at  Artemil- 
la and  the  freedwoman  Eubula.  And  after 
he  had  dined,  he  departed  earlier  (than 
usual)  that  he  might  quickly  accomplish 
the  [5]  fight  with  wild  beasts. 

And  the  women  said  unto  Paul,  “Dost 
thou  wish  us  to  bring  a blacksmith  that 
thou  mayest  baptize  us  in  the  sea  after 
thou  hast  been  loosed?”  And  Paul  said, 
“I  do  not  wish  it,  for  I have  a firm  trust 
in  God  who  hath  delivered  the  whole 
world  from  fetters.”  And  Paul  cried  to 
God  on  the  Sabbath  while  the  Lord’s  Day 
was  approaching,  on  which  Paul  was  to 
fight  with  wild  beasts,  and  said,  [10]  “O 
Christ  Jesus,  my  God,  who  hast  redeemed 
me  from  so  many  evils,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Artemilla  and  Eubula,  who  are 
thine  own,  grant  that  the  fetters  may  be 
broken  from  my  hands.”  And  while  Paul 
was  earnestly  begging  these  things,  a 
youth,  very  beautiful  in  loveliness,  entered, 
and  after  the  youth  had  smiled  he  loosened 
Paul’s  fetters  [15]  and  immediately  he 
departed.  And  because  of  the  vision  which 
had  been  granted  to  Paul,  even  the  won- 
derful sign  on  the  fetters,  his  sorrow  at 
fighting  with  wild  beasts  fled  away  and 
exulting  he  leaped  as  though  in  paradise. 
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And  idiking  ^rtemilla  he  led  her  out  of  the 
narrow  d.nd  dark  place  where  the  />risoners 
[20]  are  kept,  and  when  they  had  passed 
outside,  having  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
keepers,  and  were  now  in  safety,  Paul  be- 
sought his  God  earnestly  saying,  “The 
gates  . . . thy  disptnsation  . . . that  Arte- 
milla  may  be  initiated  with  the  seal  in  the 
Lordd^  And  then  the  locked  doors  were 
opened  wide  at  the  name  of  [25]  God  . . . 
and  the  guards  were  weighed  down  with  a 
deep  sleep.  And  immediately  the  matron 
went  out,  and  the  blessed  Paul  (went  out) 
with  Eubida,  and  they  were  invisible  on 
account  of  the  darkness  . . . And  a youth 
resembling  . . . the  body  of  Paul,  shining 
not  with  a lamp  hut  from  the  sanctity  of 
his  hody,  went  before  [30]  them  until  they 
drew  nigh  to  the  sea,  and  the  shining  one 
stood  opposite  . . . And  after  Paul  had 
prayed  he  laid  his  hand  on  Artemilla  and 
. . . blessed  (?)  ...  the  water  in  the  name 
of  Christ  Jesus,  so  that  the  sea  rose  in 
great  waves,  and,  seized  with  a great  fear, 
Artemilla  almost  fell  into  a swoon  . . . and 
(Paul)  said,  “O  thou  bright  and  shining 
one,  help  lest  the  heathen  say  [Papyrus  p. 
4]  that  Paul,  the  prisoner,  fled  after  he 
had  killed  Artemilla.”  And  after  the  youth 
! had  smiled  again,  the  matron  revived  and 
proceeded  to  her  home,  while  now  dawn 
was  appearing.  But  when  she  (?)  went  in, 
while  the  guards  were  sleeping,  he  (Paul) 
broke  bread  and  brought  water,  [5]  drank 
it  with  (the)  word,^^  (and)  sent  her  off  to 
her  husband  Hieronymus.  But  he  himself 
(Paul)  prayed.  And  at  dawn  there  was  an 
outcry  from  the  citizens,  “Let  us  go  to  the 
theater;  let  us  go;  let  us  see  him  who 
possesseth  God  fight  with  wild  beasts.” 
And  Hieronymus  was  himself  present, 
partly  because  of  his  jealousy  of  his  wife, 
partly  also  lest  he  (Paul)  should  escape, 
and  [10]  he  commanded  Diophantos  and 
the  other  slaves  to  bring  Paul  into  the 
stadium.  And  while  he  was  being  dragged 
in  he  said  nothing  but  kept  bowed  down 


and  was  groaning  aloud  because  he  was 
being  made  sport  of  by  the  city.  And  hav- 
ing been  led  away  he  was  immediately  cast 
into  the  stadium,  so  that  all  were  angered 
at  Paul’s  stately  seriousness.  And  when 
[15]  Artemilla  with  Eubula  had  fallen 
into  illness  and  the  utmost  danger  because 
of  the  destruction  of  Paul,  Hieronymus 
grieved  not  a little  for  his  wife,  not  only 
because  it  had  been  announced  in  the  city 
but  also  because  he  did  not  have  his  wife 
with  him.  When  he  had  now  taken  his 
place,  the  chief  huntsman  commanded  that 
an  exceedingly  fierce  lion,  caught  a little 
while  before,  [20]  be  turned  loose  on  him, 
so  that  the  whole  crowd  ...  in  order  that 
Paul  should  be  killed  . . . But  the  lion 
sprang  from  the  cage  and  . . . prayed,  and 
still  to  th^m  . . . which  [25]  was  from  the 
brambles  . . . and  a great  amazement  seized 
all,  while  he  ...  . exceedingly.  And  Paul 
kept  on  making  his  own  work  of  prayer  . . . 
and  gave  (his)  testimony.  The  lion  looked 
around  in  a circle  and,  after  showing  him- 
self  entirely,  [30]  came  on  the  run  and 
lay  dozvn  against  Paul’s  legs,  docile  as  a 
lamb  and  like  his  servant.  And  when  he 
had  ended  his  prayer,  as  from  a dream 
he  rose  and  said  unto  Paul  in  a human 
voice,  ''Grace  be  with  thee.”  And  Paul  was 
not  affrighted  but  he  likezmse  said,  "Grace 
be  with  ^hee,  lion,”  and  laid  his  hand  on 
him.  And  the  whole  multitude  cried  out, 
“Away  with  the  enchanter,  away  with  the 
sorcerer.”  And  the  lion  looked  at  Paul 
and  Pau/  at  the  lion,  and  Paul  observed 
that  this  was  the  lion  [Papyrus  p.  5]  which 
had  come  (to  him)  and  had  had  himself 

Beginning  in  the  second  century  (in  II 
Clement  and  Hermas)  “seal”  came  to  be  used 
as  a name  for  Christian  baptism  (F.  J.  Dolger, 
Sphragis,  eine  altchristliche  Taufbeseichnung  in 
iJiren  Besiehungen  zur  profanen  und  religidsen 
Kultur  des  Altertums,  Paderborn,  1911). 

12  In  the  apocryphal  acts  the  Eucharist  is  ob- 
served with  bread  and  water,  as  was  usual  in 
early  heretical  groups  whose  ascetical  tendencies 
kept  them  from  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
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&fl/>tized.  And  borne  along  by  faith  Paul 
said,  “Lion,  wast  thou  the  one  whom  I bap- 
tized And  the  lion  answered  and  said 
unto  Paul,  And  Paul  said  to  him  a 

second  time,  “And  how  wast  thou  cap- 
tured ?”  And  the  lion  said  with  one  voice,^"^ 
“Even  as  thou  wast,  O Paul.” 

While  Hieronymus  was  letting  loose  [5] 
many  wild  beasts  in  order  that  Paul  might 
be  destroyed  and  (setting)  archers  against 
the  lion  that  that  one  also  might  be  de- 
stroyed, and  although  the  air  was  clear,  a 
very  heavy  and  exceedingly  great  (and) 
violent  hailstorm  was  hurled  from  heaven, 
so  that  many  died  and  all  the  rest  fled.  But 
it  did  not  touch  Paul  or  the  lion,  but  the 
other  wild  beasts  [10]  died  under  the 
quantity  of  the  hail  (which  was  so  violent) 
that  even  Hieronymus’  ear  was  struck  and 
torn  oflF,  and  the  multitude  cried  out  while 
fleeing,  “Save  us,  O God,  save  (us),  thou 
God  of  the  man  who  fought  with  wild 
beasts !”  And  after  Paul  had  bidden  fare- 
well to  the  lion,  although  he  (the  lion)  no 
longer  spoke,  he  went  out  of  the  stadium, 
went  down  [15]  to  the  harbor,  and  em- 
barked in  a boat  sailing  to  Macedonia,  for 
there  were  many  passengers  because  the 
city  was  like  to  be  destroyed.  So  he  also 
embarked  with  them  as  one  of  those  who 
were  fleeing,  and  the  lion  went  away  into 
the  mountain,  just  as  it  was  natural  for 
him  (to  do).^® 

Then  Artemilla  and  Eubula  grieved  not 
a little  [20]  while  they  fasted  and  . . . 
what  might  have  happened  to  Paul.  But 

13  We  do  not  possess  a clear  and  entirely  un- 
ambiguous account  of  the  actual  baptism  of  the 
lion  (referred  to  by  Jerome  as  “totam  baptizati 
leonis  fabulam,”  op.  cit.,  in  note  6),  but  the 
Epistle  of  Pelagia,  preserved  in  three  Ethiopic 
manuscripts  the  oldest  of  which  dates  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  gives  the  following.  While  Paul 
was  walking  on  a mountain,  a lion  as  large  as  a 
horse  saluted  him  and  said,  “Make  me  to  enter 
among  the  mature  Christians.”  The  meaning  of 
this  request  is  not  absolutely  certain  but  doubt- 
less it  is  a periphrasis  for  baptism.  The  Epistle 
continues,  “And  Paul  took  him  and  made  him  to 


enter  among  the  mature  Christians.  And  when 
he  had  finished  the  law  of  the  seventh  day,  then 
they  bade  each  other  farewell.  And  again  Paul 
returned  to  the  city”  (E.  J.  Goodspeed’s  transla- 
tion in  the  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  XX,  1904,  100 ; reprinted 
in  his  The  Epistle  of  Pelagia,  Chicago,  1931,  p. 
12). 

1^  The  text  has  what  is  undoubtedly  a scribal 
error,  (pupfj.  The  author  may  have  originally 
written  either  Idia  (fxavij,  “with  his  own  voice,”  or 
Ola  [itacism  for  Oela]  <j)(avfi,  “with  a divine  voice.” 
In  favor  of  the  former  is  the  statement  made  a 
bit  earlier  regarding  the  lion’s  speaking  with  a 
human  voice;  in  favor  of  the  latter  is  the  tradi- 
tion preserved  by  the  Christian  poet  Commodian 
(c.  A.D.  400),  “[Deus]  leonem  populo  fecit  loqui 
voce  divina”  {Carmen  apologeticum,  line  628, 
ed.  Dombart). 

The  reader  is  struck  at  once  by  the  simi- 
larities between  this  story  and  that  of  Androcles 
(or,  more  correctly,  Androclus),  a Roman  slave 
of  the  first  century.  He  is  the  hero  of  a tale 
which  Aulus  Gellius  (flourished  about  A.D. 
160)  included  in  his  Nodes  Atticae,  V.  14,  and 
which  he  says  he  took  from  the  fifth  book  of 
Apion’s  Aegyptiaca.  (This  Apion,  a grammarian 
of  the  first  Christian  century,  was  the  one 
against  whom  Josephus  directed  his  Contra 
Apionem.)  The  gist  of  the  story  is  that  An- 
droclus had  taken  refuge  from  the  cruelties  of 
his  master  in  a cave  in  Africa,  when  a lion  en- 
tered the  cave  and  showed  him  his  swollen  paw, 
from  which  Androclus  extracted  a large  splinter. 
The  grateful  animal  subsequently  recognized  him 
when  he  had  been  captured  and  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  circus,  and,  instead  of  attack- 
ing him,  began  to  caress  him.  Both  Androclus 
and  the  lion  were  then  set  free.  According  to 
Aulus  Gellius,  Apion  said  that  he  was  present 
in  the  Circus  Maximus  of  Rome  and  beheld  this 
incident  with  his  own  eyes.  The  conclusion  of 
Apion’s  yarn  is  charmingly  naive:  “Afterwards 
we  used  to  see  Androclus  with  the  lion,  attached 
to  a slender  leash,  making  the  rounds  of  the 
shops  throughout  the  city:  Androclus  was  given 
money,  the  lion  was  sprinkled  with  flowers,  and 
everyone  who  met  them  anywhere  exclaimed, 
‘This  is  the  lion  that  was  a man’s  friend,  this  is 
the  man  who  was  physician  to  a lion.’  ” The 
popularity  of  the  tale  is  evidenced  by  the  use 
which  the  anonymous  Asian  presbyter  made  of 
it  in  the  Acts  of  Paul.  (In  modern  times  George 
Bernard  Shaw’s  play,  Androcles  and  the  Lion, 
presents  a delightful  rechauffe  of  the  pagan  story 
in  a Christian  setting  told  with  a characteristic- 
ally Shavian  twist.) 
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when  it  was  night,  a youth  (?)  came  . . . 
visibly  into  the  bedroom  where  . . . one 
another  and  Hieronymus'  ear  began  to 
mortify.  He  came  to  Eubula  . . . and  Arte- 
milla  on  account  of  (their)  affliction  and 
said  unto  them,  “Be  not  [25]  troubled 
concerning  Paul  . . . for  in  the  name  of 
Christ  Jesus  and  in  the  might  of  the  Al- 
mighty, Paul,  his  servant,  hath  arrived  in 
Macedow/a  that  there  also  he  may  fulfill 
the  dispeni'a^fowi-  of  the  Lord,  but  you  . . 
Then  great  amazement  seized  them.  And 
because  Hieronymus  was  now  wide  awake 
(literally,  sober)  at  night  [30]  in  pain.?, 
he  said,  “0  God  who  hast  helped  the  man 
who  fought  with  wild  beasts,  sav^  thou  me 
through  the  youth  who  in  a vision  came 
through  the  closed  bedroom.”  But  he  see- 
ing them  in  fear  . . . great  . . . while  they 
were  sitting  beside  . . . the  physicians  . . . 
loud  cry,  “Through  the  will  of  Christ 
Jesus  . . . the  ear !”  And  it  became  whole 
as  the  youth  had  bidden  him,  “Treat  thy- 
self  with  honey.”^® 

Apocryphal  vs.  Canonical  Books 

What  is  the  value  of  documents  such 
as  the  Acts  of  Paul?  As  historical  sources 
of  information  concerning  the  Apostolic 
age  they  are  almost  wholly  worthless. 
Their  value  lies  in  another  direction, 
namely,  in  the  picture  which  they  give  of 
the  mind  of  early  Christian  folk  who  could 
find  profit  as  well  as  entertainment  in  nar- 
ratives of  this  kind.  That  is,  they  are  im- 
portant historical  documents  which  tell  us 
much,  not  about  the  age  with  which  they 
profess  to  deal,  but  about  the  age  which 
gave  them  birth.  They  purport  to  be  re- 
liable accounts  of  the  words  and  deeds  of 
the  Apostles ; they  are  in  reality  writings 
designed  to  set  forth  under  Apostolic  au- 
thority certain  ideals  of  the  Christian  life 
and  conceptions  of  Christian  truth  pre- 
vailing in  the  second  and  succeeding  cen- 
turies. To  inculcate  these  ideas,  the  au- 
thors did  not  hesitate  to  elaborate  marvel- 


ous tales,  and,  in  the  credulous  temper  of 
that  age,  almost  anything  was  believed. 
That  this  extraordinary  tale  about  the  lion 
was  accepted  as  true  by  the  common  Chris- 
tian layman  is  shown  by  the  use  Hip- 
polytus  of  Rome  made  of  it  early  in  the 
third  century.  In  an  argumentum  ad  homi- 
nem  he  writes  in  his  Commentary  on  Dan- 
iel (iii.  29),  “For  if  we  believe  that  when 
Paul  was  condemned  to  death,  a lion,  let 
loose  upon  him,  fell  down  and  licked  his 
feet,  how  shall  we  not  believe  the  things 
that  happened  in  the  case  of  Daniel?”  (in 
the  den  of  lions). 

It  came  about  that  the  doctrines  which 
were  the  apocryphal  writers’  main  con- 
cern were  modified  or  rejected  altogether, 
but  the  fictitious  narratives  which  were 
used  merely  as  a means  to  an  end  were 
treasured  and  still  more  wonderfully  em- 
bellished by  the  Catholic  Church  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  result  was  serious. 
As  the  great  Church  historian,  Adolf  von 
Harnack,  says : “Whole  generations  of 
Christians,  yes,  whole  Christian  nations, 
were  intellectually  blinded  by  the  dazzling 
appearance  of  these  tales.  They  lost  the 
eye  not  only  for  the  true  light  of  history, 
but  also  for  the  light  of  truth  itself.”^’’ 

It  is  here  that  there  appears  most  sharply 
the  difference  between  such  documents 
and  those  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
apocryphal  writings  are,  almost  without 
exception,  marked  by  a lush  growth  of 
legend  to  satisfy  a craving  for  the  spec- 
tacular and  the  marvelous.  In  the  New 
Testament,  on  the  contrary,  the  narratives 

16  Then  there  follows  in  the  papyrus  a narra- 
tive entitled  “From  Phi/fppi  to  Corinth,”  part 
of  which  was  known  before  the  discovery  of  the 
Greek  original  through  a Coptic  translation. 

1'^  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Litteratiir  bis 
Eusebius,  I (1893),  P-  xxvi.  If  von  Harnack’s 
statement  should  seem  to  contain  more  rhetoric 
than  truth,  a glance  at  the  incredible  tales  in 
the  medieval  Acta  Sanctorum,  collected  by  the 
Bollandists  in  sixty-one  huge  tomes,  will  fully 
accredit  the  historian’s  judgment. 
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involving  the  miraculous  are  characterized 
by  a remarkable  sobriety  and  chaste  re- 
straint. How  much  is  not  told  there  which 
the  unbridled  imagination  would  have  de- 
lighted to  fabricate ! 

To  designate  such  apocryphal  books  as 
the  “excluded”  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  to  suggest  circumstances  of  their 
origin  and  circulation  which  are  entirely 
false.  To  suppose  that  the  books  in  ques- 
tion were  ejected  from  the  New  Testament 
by  a council  or  assembly  of  divines  is  to 
suppose  what,  as  a matter  of  fact,  never 
happened.  The  most  cogent  proof  that 
these  books  are  intrinsically  on  an  entirely 
different  plane  from  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  is  afforded  merely  by  reading 
them  and  allowing  them  to  tell  their  own 
story.  In  the  words  of  M.  R.  James,  “It 
will  very  quickly  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
question  of  any  one’s  having  excluded 
them  from  the  New  Testament : they  have 
done  that  for  themselves.”^® 

The  Emergence  of  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament 

In  the  Shaffer  lectures  at  Yale  Divinity 
School  for  1940  that  veteran  New  Testa- 
ment scholar,  James  Moffatt,  declared, 
“How  and  where  and  why  the  four  Gos- 
pels came  to  be  selected  for  their  supreme 
position  remains  a mystery.  But  it  is  a clear 
case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.”^®  What 
Dr.  Moffatt  says  of  the  Gospels  holds  true 
for  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament 
as  well.  So  far  from  there  being  any  evi- 
dence that  a council  pronounced  de  novo 
what  should  be  the  limits  of  the  New 
Testament  canon,  the  historian  searches 
in  vain  for  clear  indications  of  the  real 
limiting  principle  of  the  canon. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  discover  circum- 
stances in  the  early  Church  which  made 
the  delimiting  of  the  canon  a practical 
necessity.  One  was  the  rise  of  heretical 
sects,  each  with  its  own  specially  favored 
“scriptures.”  In  proportion  to  the  strength 


of  the  heresy  and  the  Church’s  reaction  to 
it,  the  line  between  the  true  and  the  spu- 
rious scriptures  was  drawn  ever  more 
sharply.  Again,  when  the  Church  suffered 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  civil  authori- 
ties, it  became  imperative  for  the  individ- 
ual Christian  to  be  certain  which  beliefs 
and  which  documents  embodying  those  be- 
liefs were  worth  his  contending  for  and, 
if  need  be,  dying  for.  But  never  do  we 
learn  exactly  how  the  Church  finally  be- 
came aware  of  the  limits  of  the  canon. 

The  most  probable  reconstruction  of  the 
historical  emergence  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment canon  must  doubtless  proceed  along 
the  following  lines.  Christianity  inherited 
the  idea  of  a canon,  or  fixed  standard  of 
sacred  books,  from  Judaism.  Thus  the 
Church  had  a Bible  in  its  hands  at  the  very 
outset;  it  was  what  we  now  call  the  Old 
Testament  used  generally  in  the  Greek 
version  terrhed  the  Septuagint.^®  But  be- 
sides the  Old  Testament  the  Christians 
had  another  source  of  divine  truth  which 
was  equally  authoritative,  namely,  the  say- 
ings of  our  Lord  himself.  Now,  at  gath- 
erings for  Christian  worship  and  especially 
before  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per, passages  from  the  Old  Testament 
would  be  read  aloud.  On  the  same  occa- 
sions writings  distinctively  Christian  would 
also  be  read — the  Gospel  narratives  con- 
taining the  authoritative  words  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  letters  of  Apostles  chosen  by 
him  to  continue  his  work,  and  certain  other 
books  which  were  held  to  have  Apostolic 
sanction.  By  the  end  of  the  second  century 
nearly  all  the  books  of  our  present  New 
Testament  were  accepted  by  the  general 
consent  of  all  the  Churches.  Finally,  after 
something  like  a fixed  canon  had  grown 

Op.  cit.,  pp.  xi  f. 

^^lesus  Christ  the  Same  (New  York,  1940), 

p.  17- 

20  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
deal  with  the  special  problems  involved  in  the 
canonization  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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to  have  all  the  force  of  usage,  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  fourth  century  this  usage 
was  stereotyped  by  various  episcopal  pro- 
nouncements made  applicable  to  all  the 
Churches  of  a province  or  to  the  whole 
Church  catholic.  Thus  the  canon  was  not 
the  result  of  an  arbitrary  decision  made  at 
a particular  moment  of  time,  but  the  fruit 
of  collective  Christian  experience,  recog- 
nized and  formulated  in  due  course  by  the 
chief  rulers  and  leading  scholars  of  the 
universal  Church. 

Theological  Conclusions 

In  coming  to  a recognition  of  which 
documents  were  canonical  and  which  were 
not,  many  tests  (notae  canonicitatis)  were 
applied,  some  consciously,  others  uncon- 
sciously. Apostolicity,^^  compatibility  with 
the  Old  Testament  and  other  New  Testa- 
ment books,  freshness  of  treatment,  use- 
fulness in  promoting  Christian  piety  and 
in  combatting  heresy,  were  taken  into  ac- 
count with  varying  emphases  at  different 
times.  But  the  ultimate  criterion  of  canon- 
icity  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  these 
tests  or  in  all  together.  The  Scriptures 
can  not  be  measured  finally  by  any  ex- 
ternal standard,  otherwise  that  standard 
becomes  more  ultimate  than  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  In  the  last  analysis,  God  him- 
self is  the  canon.  The  authority  and  limits 
of  the  Bible  are  mysteriously  confirmed 
to  the  Church  by  the  same  divine  Spirit 
who  inspired  its  several  parts.  In  the  provi- 
dence of  God  the  early  Church  was  guided 
to  discover  and  define  the  boundaries  of 
the  New  Testament  canon  by  the  various 
historical  exigencies  of  the  age,  but  the 
Church’s  work  of  recognition  and  pro- 
nouncement did  not  therewith  confer  upon 
purely  human  documents  a newly  acquired 
quality  of  inspiration.  Ontologically  the 
^ canon  existed  prior  to  its  historical  ac- 
knowledgment by  individuals  and  Church- 
es. 


It  is  well  known  that  not  all  of  Christen- 
dom is  content  to  let  the  matter  rest  thus. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  regards  her- 
self as  the  mistress  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings. By  a decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
on  April  8,  1546,  the  Roman  Church  made 
the  authority  of  tradition  and  Holy  Scrip- 
tures equal  and  consecrated  the  official 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  end- 
ing in  a formula  of  anathema. 

The  Reformed  position,  on  the  contrary, 
disputing  the  right  of  the  Church  to  make 
dogma,  which  includes  the  right  of  making 
the  Bible,  confesses  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
authenticates  the  Scriptures.  Calvin  con- 
cludes the  section  in  his  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion  which  treats  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures  in  these  words: 
“Let  it  be  considered,  then,  as  an  unde- 
niable truth,  that  they  who  have  been  in- 
wardly taught  by  the  Spirit,  feel  an  entire 
acquiescence  in  the  Scripture,  and  that  it 
is  self-authenticated,  carrying  with  it  its 
own  evidence,  and  ought  not  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  demonstration  and  argu- 
ments from  reason;  but  it  obtains  the 

21  Apostolicity,  contrary  to  statements  in  most 
text  books  of  systematic  theology,  can  scarcely 
be  made  to  function  as  the  one  and  only  organ- 
izing principle  of  the  canon.  On  the  one  hand, 
not  all  the  books  written  by  the  Apostles  are  in 
the  canon  (see  I Corinthians  5:9).  On  the  other 
hand,  six  books  are  included  which  do  not  pro- 
fess apostolic  authorship  (Mark,  Luke,  Acts, 
James,  Jude,  Hebrews).  To  interpret  the  prin- 
ciple of  apostolicity  loosely,  so  as  to  include  the 
writings  of  all  who  were  (or  were  believed  to 
be)  companions  and  co-workers  of  the  Apostles, 
and  so  in  some  way  their  mouthpieces,  opens  the 
gate  too  wide;  for,  at  the  time  when  the  canon 
was  forming,  hardly  anyone  questioned  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  or  doubted 
that  Clement  and  Hermas,  named  by  Paul  among 
his  disciples  and  friends,  were  as  genuinely  his 
co-workers  as  Mark  and  Luke.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  not  to  deny  that  apostolicity  was  an  or- 
ganizing principle,  for  no  book  was  included 
in  the  canon  that  was  not  generally  believed  to 
be  “apostolic”  in  a liberal  sense. 
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credit  which  it  deserves  with  us  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit.”^^ 

In  the  same  vein,  the  W estminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith  succinctly  summarizes  the 
matter  thus : “The  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  for  which  it  ought  to  be  be- 
lieved and  obeyed,  dependeth  not  upon  the 
testimony  of  any  man  or  church,  but 
wholly  upon  God,  (who  is  truth  itself,) 
the  author  thereof ; and  therefore  it  is  to 
be  received,  because  it  is  the  Word  of 
God.  . . . Our  full  persuasion  and  assur- 
ance of  the  infallible  truth,  and  divine 
authority  thereof,  is  from  the  inward  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bearing  witness  by  and 
with  the  Word  in  our  hearts.”^^ 

Two  modern  Reformed  theologians, 
Karl  Barth  and  F.  W.  Grosheide,  though 
not  seeing  eye  to  eye  in  some  other  re- 
spects concerning  the  canon  (for  instance, 
concerning  the  moot  question  whether  the 
canon  is  “open”  or  “closed” hold  views 
regarding  the  self-authenticating  power  of 
Scripture  which  are  closer  to  each  other 
than  one  might  have  thought  likely.  The 
Swiss  theologian  says  bluntly,  “The  Bible 
constitutes  itself  the  canon.  It  is  the  canon 
because  it  has  imposed  itself  as  such  upon 
the  Church  and  invariably  does  so.  ...  If 
we  thought  we  could  specify  why  this  is 
so,  we  should  once  more  be  acting  as  if  we 
had  a measure  in  our  hands  with  which  we 
were  in  a position  to  measure  the  Bible, 
and  on  the  basis  of  it  to  assign  it  its  dis- 
tinctive position.  . . . No,  the  Bible  is  the 
canon  just  because  it  is  so.  But  it  is  so  be- 
cause it  imposes  itself  as  such.”^®  The 
Dutch  theologian,  a professor  at  the  Free 
University  of  Amsterdam,  in  what  is  the 
most  recent  comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  New  Testament  canon  from  the  Re- 
formed point  of  view,  orientates  his  whole 
investigation  in  accord  with  the  proposi- 
tion that,  “The  concept  of  the  canon  is 
bound  up  with  the  concept  of  God.  Cal- 
vin,” he  continues,  “called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  present  in  all  men  an 


innate  idea  of  God,  a sensus  divinitatis,  a 
semen  religionis.  Whenever  we  think  of 
God,  we  think  of  him  as  the  highest  Law- 
giver. If  God  is  not  the  Lawgiver,  and  if 
his  Law  is  not  in  a measure  before  all 
things,  he  is  no  more  God.  God  is  6 Kavwv.”^® 
This  absolute  authority  of  God,  innate  in 
even  the  natural  man,  makes  itself  known 
particularly  in  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
thus  self-authenticating.  But  we  cannot 
demonstrate  scientifically,  says  Grosheide, 
that  the  present  twenty-seven  books  and 
no  others  belong  to  the  New  Testament; 
the  fact  that  they  are  must  be  accepted  in 
faith.^’’ 

By  way  of  summary  we  may  conclude 
that  God  as  the  authority  in  the  Bible 
moves  the  individual  and  the  Church  to 
recognize  his  word  through  the  gift  of 
faith,  and  that  this  faith  rests  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit, 
however,  remains  sovereign  in  his  illumi- 
nating and  revealing  work.  Certain  parts 
of  the  ancient  Church,  for  instance,  were 
slow  in  recognizing  the  full  number  of  the 
canonical  books.  Such  was  the  case  of  the 
Syriac  speaking  Churches,  which  up  to  at 
least  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  had 

22  Bk.  I,  ch.  vii,  §5  (Allen’s  translation,  I, 
79f). 

23  Ch.  I,  §§iv  f ; compare  the  Larger  Cate- 
chism, the  answer  to  question  4. 

24  Barth  believes  that  the  canon  is  open  be- 
cause he  is  unwilling  to  restrict  the  sovereign 
freedom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  supply  a twenty- 
eighth  book  to  the  New  Testament  canon.  Gros- 
heide, on  the  contrary,  is  impressed  by  the  con- 
sideration that  God’s  revelation  of  his  will  must 
have  been  perfectly  sufficient  during  the  cen- 
turies and  that,  therefore,  the  divine  unity  of  the 
Scriptures  can  not  permit  the  addition  of  another 
book. 

23  Karl  Barth,  Die  kirchliche  Dogmatik,  I, 
Die  Lehre  vom  Wort  Gottes,  i (Miinchen,  1932), 
no  (Eng.  tr.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God 
[Edinburgh,  1936],  pp.  i2of). 

26  F.  W.  Grosheide,  Algemeene  Canoniek  van 
het  Nieuwe  Testatnent  (Amsterdam,  1935),  pp. 
9f. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  207. 
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only  twenty -two  books  in  their  New  Testa- 
ment (not  having  II  Peter,  II  and  III 
John,  Jude,  and  Revelation).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  certain  other  parts  of  the  Church 
the  canonizing  process  proceeded  by  a sift- 
ing and  exclusion  of  superfluous  and  spu- 
rious books.  At  Alexandria,  for  example, 
certain  books  which  later  were  seen  to  be 
apocryphal  were  quoted  for  several  gen- 
erations as  possessing  the  same  authority 
as  that  of  the  Scriptures.^®  In  other  words, 
history  reveals  that  in  the  early  centuries 
a few  books,  which  were,  so  to  speak,  on 
the  fringe  of  the  canon,  had  to  struggle 
for  recognition  as  inspired  and  only  at  a 
later  age  were  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
Church  as  canonical,  and  that  other  books, 
which  for  a time  had  enjoyed  a certain 
popularity  in  local  Churches,  were  finally 
discovered  to  be  either  spurious  or  super- 
fluous. But  throughout  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  history  of  the  Church  universal  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  at  work  quickening 
the  hearts  of  Christians  to  recognize  and 
respond  to  his  magisterial  Word  sounding 
in  the  books  which  comprise  our  New 
Testament  today. 

28  One  can  not  be  dogmatic  here  but  it  may 
well  be  that  the  Spirit  saw  fit  to  make  temporary 
and  exceptional  use  of  these  books  for  the  spir- 
itual edification  of  believers.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, John  Bunyan’s  experience  related  in  that 
extraordinary  autobiography,  Grace  Abounding 
to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,  §§62ff.  “One  day,  after 
I had  been  so  many  weeks  oppressed  and  cast 
down,  as  I was  now  quite  giving  up  the  Ghost 
of  all  my  hopes  of  ever  attaining  life,  that  sen- 


tence fell  with  weight  upon  my  spirit,  Look  at 
the  generations  of  old,  and  see:  Did  ever  any 
trust  in  God,  and  were  confounded? 

“63.  At  which  I was  greatly  lightned,  and  en- 
couraged in  my  Soul ; for  thus  at  that  very  in- 
stant, it  was  expounded  to  me : Begin  at  the 
beginning  of  Genesis,  and  read  to  the  end  of  the 
Revelations,  afid  see  if  you  can  find  that  there 
was  any  that  ever  trusted  in  the  Lord,  and  was 
confounded.  So  coming  home,  I presently  went 
to  my  Bible,  to  see  if  I could  find  that  saying, 
not  doubting  but  to  find  it  presently;  for  it  was 
so  fresh,  and  with  such  strength  and  comfort 
on  my  spirit,  that  I was  as  if  it  talked  with  me. 

“64.  Well,  I looked,  but  I found  it  not;  only 
it  abode  upon  me : Then  I did  ask  first  this  good 
man,  and  then  another,  if  they  knew  where  it 
was ; but  they  knew  no  such  place.  At  this  I 
wonder’d,  that  such  a sentence  should  so  sud- 
dainly,  and  with  such  comfort  and  strength,  seize 
and  abide  upon  my  heart,  and  yet  that  none  could 
find  it  (for  I doubted  not,  but  it  was  in  holy 
Scripture) . 

“65.  Thus  I continued  above  a year,  and  could 
not  find  the  place;  but  at  last,  casting  my  eye 
into  the  Apocrypha-hooks,  I found  it  in  EcclesU 
asticus,  Ecclus.  2.10.  This,  at  the  first,  did  some- 
what daunt  me;  but  because  by  this  time  I had 
got  more  experience  of  the  love  and  kindness  of 
God,  it  troubled  me  the  less;  especially  when  I 
considered,  that  though  it  was  not  in  those  Texts 
that  we  call  Holy  and  Canonical,  yet  forasmuch 
as  this  sentence  was  the  sum  and  substance  of 
many  of  the  Promises,  it  was  my  duty  to  take 
the  comfort  of  it;  and  I bless  God  for  that 
word,  for  it  was  of  God  to  me : That  word  doth 
still,  at  times,  shine  before  my  face”  (quoted 
from  John  Brown’s  edition,  Cambridge,  1907, 
pp.  22f). 

Whether  Bunyan’s  experience  with  Ecclesias- 
ticus  passed  beyond  that  which  the  Westminster 
Confession  (ch.  I,  §iii)  would  allow  is  a prob- 
lem that,  because  of  the  limits  of  space,  cannot 
be  discussed  in  the  present  article. 
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RETURNING  SERVICEMEN 

Edward  H.  Roberts 


OUR  country  is  in  the  process  of  de- 
mobilizing about  fifteen  million  men 
and  women.  We  are  amazed  to  learn  that 
this  stupendous  task  will  be  largely  com- 
pleted by  July  1946.  The  government 
has  been  most  generous  in  providing 
means  so  that  these  returning  veterans 
may  take  advantage  of  educational  op- 
portunities. 

What  is  Princeton  Seminary  ofiFering 
these  men  and  women?  The  Seminary  is 
eager  to  help  prepare  them  for  their  fu- 
ture work.  It  has  on  its  mind  and  heart 
two  groups — those  who  have  yet  to  finish 
seminary  and  the  chaplains.  In  the  first 
group  are  those  who  left  the  seminary  in 
order  to  enter  the  war  and  those  who  had 
just  finished  college  and  were  about  to 
begin  their  theological  training  when 
called  to  the  service.  In  addition  there  are 
a large  number  who  decided  to  enter  the 
Christian  ministry  after  their  enlistment. 
More  than  four  thousand  have  indicated 
to  their  chaplains  their  intention  of  enter- 
ing the  Protestant  ministry.  To  these  the 
Seminary  is  offering  work  leading  to  the 
following  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
Master  of  Theology,  Master  of  Religious 
Education,  Doctor  of  Theology.  Also  there 
exist  between  the  Seminary  and  Princeton 
University  relations  of  academic  reci- 
procity which  secure  for  the  students  of 
either  institution  admission  to  the  courses 
of  the  other  without  charge  for  tuition. 

Realizing  that  many  veterans  returning 
from  war  service  have  lost  years  of  time, 
have  assumed  family  responsibilities,  and 
are  eager  to  complete  their  training  in  the 
shortest  possible  period,  the  following  pro- 
visions have  been  made. 

In  exceptional  cases  the  Seminary  may 


admit  a returning  veteran  who  has  not 
fully  completed  his  college  work.  With  the 
approval  of  Princeton  University,  he  may, 
in  connection  with  his  Seminary  studies, 
take  courses  in  the  University  to  complete 
requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree  in  the 
institution  where  he  formerly  studied. 

Returning  veterans  will  receive  Semi- 
nary credit  for  any  theological  courses 
they  may  have  completed  satisfactorily 
while  in  the  service. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  students 
to  enter  at  more  convenient  times,  the 
term  system  which  was  adopted  during 
the  war  will  be  continued.  For  the  aca- 
demic year  1945-46  students  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  eleven  week  terms  on  the 
following  dates:  September  14;  Decem- 
ber 3,  1945  and  March  4,  1946.  For  the 
sake  of  the  veterans  the  summer  term  of 
twelve  weeks  will  be  continued,  at  least 
through  1946.  The  term  will  be  divided 
into  two  six  weeks’  periods — May  28  to 
July  5 and  July  8 to  August  15. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary  has 
been  approved  as  an  institution  where 
returning  veterans  may  pursue  further 
study  under  the  so-called  “G.I.  Bill  of 
Rights.’’ 

For  students  who  are  eligible  this  bill 
provides  tuition,  books  and  fees  up  to  five 
hundred  dollars  a year.  This  is  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  institution.  Also  it  gives  to 
the  veteran  fifty  dollars  a month  if  he  is 
single  or  seventy-five  dollars  a month  if 
he  is  married. 

Public  law  No.  16  provides  for  those 
who  have  been  incapacitated  in  some 
way. 

For  full  details  regarding  the  provisions 
of  the  two  bills  one  should  write  to  the 
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Veterans  Administration  in  his  own  State. 

If  one  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.S.A.,  he  is  eligible  to  receive 
scholarship  aid  to  the  extent  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a year  from  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education  of  the  church.  Appli- 
cation blanks  may  be  procured  through 
the  Department  of  Student  Relations, 
Board  of  Christian  Education,  Wither- 
spoon Building,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

While  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Semi- 
nary to  solicit  students,  and  while,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  its  ministry,  a 
rigorous  selective  process  is  exercised  in 
the  acceptance  of  those  who  apply  for  ad- 
mission, the  Seminary  is  prepared  to  give 
the  utmost  support  in  its  power  to  students 
duly  admitted  who  may  lack  the  necessary 
financial  resources  to  pursue  theological 
studies. 

Prospective  candidates  for  admission 
should  also  have  in  mind  that  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  a student  may 
earn  part  of  his  support  during  his  life  in 
the  Seminary.  Some  of  these  ways  are: 
student  charges  (not  open  to  Juniors), 
occasional  preaching,  service  in  cooperative 
clubs,  work  in  the  library  and  on  the 
grounds. 

While  a student’s  expenses  in  the  Semi- 
nary will  naturally  vary  to  some  extent 
according  to  his  personal  habits,  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  is  given  of  an  average 
annual  budget : 


Room  $100.00 

Board  (thirty-three  weeks  in 

a student  club)  264.00 

Fees : 

Tuition  120.00 

Medical  5.00 

Student  Association  1.50 

Books  25.00 

Laundry  25.00 

Incidentals  25.00 


$565-50 


For  those  not  taking  the  full  course,  a 
tuition  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  each 
credit  hour. 

There  are  ample  dormitory  facilities 
for  single  students.  In  addition  there  are 
accommodations  in  apartments  belonging 
to  the  institution  for  more  than  thirty 
married  students. 

At  the  present  time  all  the  apartments 
for  married  students  have  been  assigned, 
but  from  now  on  priority  will  be  given 
to  the  returning  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies. The  rents  range  from  $270.00  to 
$540.00  for  the  academic  year,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  apartment  and  the  facili- 
ties provided.  While  these  apartments  are 
rented  on  an  unfurnished  basis,  the  Semi- 
nary has  considerable  bedroom  furniture 
which  a student  may  borrow  without  ad- 
ditional charge  in  order  to  supplement  his 
own  furnishings. 

It  is  proposed  to  house  married  students 
without  children  on  the  fourth  floor  of 
Hodge  Hall.  If  a sufficient  number  are  in- 
terested, a cooperative  club  will  be  or- 
ganized for  this  group.  By  such  a plan  all 
would  take  their  meals  together.  It  will  be 
news  to  some  of  the  alumni  that  because 
of  the  large  number  of  marriages  among 
Seminary  students  and  the  corresponding 
inroads  upon  the  membership  of  the  eat- 
ing clubs,  the  Calvin  and  the  Warfield 
Clubs  have  united.  This  arrangement  frees 
the  Calvin  Club  quarters  and  makes  pos- 
sible the  establishment  of  a cooperative 
club  for  married  veterans  without  children. 
The  cost  of  board  would  be  about  eight 
dollars  a week  per  person.  In  cases  where 
there  are  children,  the  Seminary  will  aid 
in  every  possible  way  to  help  veterans  se- 
cure adequate  living  quarters. 

The  Seminary  will  welcome  to  the  cam- 
pus chaplains  who  wish  to  take  a period 
of  training  before  assuming  a position  in 
civilian  life.  After  the  taxing  experiences 
of  the  war  when  there  was  little  time  for 
study  and  quiet  meditation,  it  is  felt  that 
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any  chaplain  who  finds  it  possible  to  enroll 
should  remain  in  the  Seminary  for  at  least 
one  term,  and  preferably  a full  academic 
year. 

The  chaplains  will  be  free  to  elect  any 
course  offered  and  should  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  work  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Theology  or  Master  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation in  one  year. 

Should  a sufficient  number  of  chaplains 
express  the  desire,  Seminars  will  be  set 
up  at  which  several  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty will  discuss  recent  literature  in  the 
different  fields  of  study.  The  purpose  of 
these  Seminars  will  be  reorientation  in  the 
field  of  theology,  the  work  of  the  church 
and  the  problems  of  today.  One  evening 
each  week  will  be  devoted  to  a Forum  at 
which  a timely  subject  will  be  discussed 
by  a recognized  authority,  and  ample  time 
given  for  discussion. 

The  regular  Summer  Term  will  be  open 
to  the  Chaplains,  as  will  also  the  Prince- 
ton Institute  of  Theology,  an  annual  ten- 
day  conference  which  will  be  held  in  1946 
from  July  8 to  18. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Committee 
on  Camp  and  Church  Activities  of  the 
War  Time  Service  Commission  is  making 
plans  to  hold  a two  week  conference  for 
Presbyterian  chaplains  at  a desirable  meet- 
ing place,  such  as  Atlantic  City.  The  time 
of  the  conference  will  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  number  of  chaplains  that  could 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  At 
such  a gathering  addresses  would  be  de- 
livered by  prominent  leaders  and  ample 
time  would  be  given  for  discussion. 

Under  the  so-called  “G.I.  Bill  of  Rights” 
chaplains  are  entitled  to  the  same  financial 
provisions  as  other  veterans  for  one  full 
calendar  year  of  study  (or  four  terms). 
This  provides  for  tuition,  books  and  fees 
and  a monthly  allowance  of  seventy-five 
dollars,  if  married.  This  generous  provi- 
sion is  not,  of  course,  adequate  to  cover 
all  expenses.  The  Committee  on  Camp 


and  Church  Activities  is  offering,  there- 
fore, additional  financial  help,  the  amount 
varying  according  to  needs.  Also  the  Semi- 
nary stands  ready  to  make  supplementary 
grants  when  there  is  need. 

The  most  pressing  problem  is  that  of 
housing  the  chaplains  when  there  are  chil- 
dren in  the  family.  Princeton,  like  most 
communities  is  sorely  pressed  for  living 
quarters.  The  Princeton  Development 
Council  is  now  making  a thorough  hous- 
ing and  room  canvass  of  the  entire  com- 
munity and  appealing  to  the  citizens  to 
provide  temporary  rental  space  for  the 
returning  veterans  and  their  families  dur- 
ing the  present  critical  housing  emergency. 
The  Seminary  held  in  reserve  for  return- 
ing chaplains  several  of  its  apartments  for 
married  students  until  after  August  the 
first  of  this  year,  but  then  released  them 
as  no  chaplains  were  being  separated  from 
the  service  at  that  time.  The  sudden  termi- 
nation of  the  war  found  all  these  apart- 
ments fully  occupied  and  the  most  that  the 
Seminary  can  do  is  to  give  the  chaplains 
priority  as  the  apartments  are  vacated  by 
married  students  who  graduate  or  who 
take  a student  charge  and  move  into  the 
manse. 

The  Seminary  has  appealed  to  the  va- 
cant churches  within  driving  distance  of 
Princeton  which  are  seeking  pastors,  re- 
questing that  they  invite  chaplains  to  serve 
them  as  stated  supplies  for  a year.  This 
would  enable  the  chaplain  to  have  living 
quarters  for  his  family,  to  study  at  the 
Seminary  and  to  serve  the  church  on 
week-ends.  It  would  provide  the  church 
with  a capable  minister  and  would  enable 
it  to  benefit  from  the  chaplain’s  rich  and 
rewarding  war  experience. 

The  Seminary  is  eager  to  counsel  with 
the  chaplains  in  regard  to  their  various 
problems  and  will  aid  them  in  every  way 
possible  in  their  endeavor  to  locate  in  fields 
of  service.  There  is  an  increasing  number 
of  churches  requesting  the  names  of  re- 
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turning  chaplains  who  may  be  suitable 
candidates  for  vacant  pulpits.  Pastors  of 
large  churches  are  asking  for  the  names 
of  those  who  are  especially  interested  in 
counselling  and  who  would  be  ready  to 
join  the  church  staff  and  work  with  the 
young  people,  particularly  the  returning 
veterans. 

Another  field  of  service  which  is  calling 
for  a large  number  of  men  at  the  present 
time  is  the  chaplaincy.  In  addition  to  those 
needed  for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Merchant 
Marine,  there  are  many  vacancies  in  the 


various  types  of  hospitals  under  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  Also  chaplains  are 
needed  for  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions and  for  industrial  areas.  To  qualify, 
one  must  be  a college  and  seminary  gradu- 
ate and  must  be  approved  by  the  Chap- 
lains Committee  of  his  denomination.  No 
age  limits  have  been  established  and  no 
civil  service  examination  is  required. 

The  Trustees  and  the  Faculty  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Seminary  may  be  able  to  be 
of  help  to  those  who  have  so  freely  given 
of  themselves  for  God  and  country. 
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DEGREES,  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  PRIZES 


The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  upon  the  following  students  who 
hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or 
its  academic  equivalent,  from  an  approved 
institution,  and  who  have  completed  the 
course  of  study  prescribed  therefor  in  this 
Seminary : 

At  the  Commencement  on  March  6 : 

William  Beal  Grobe 
Herbert  Price  Landes 
William  Henry  Massa 
Stephen  Jesse  McShane 
John  Edward  Paul 
John  Darsie  Thomson 
George  Colsher  Tibbetts 
Jack  Wehrmann  Ware 

At  the  Commencement  on  May  22 : 

Reuben  Thomas  Allen,  Jr. 

Gleason  Leonard  Archer,  Jr. 
George  Normington  Barford 
James  Russell  Blackwood 
Noel  Alexander  Calhoun,  Jr. 
Samuel  David  Chambers,  Jr. 

Roy  Alan  Cheesebro 
David  LeRoy  Engelhardt 
Charles  Edwin  Finch 
Douglas  Walker  Gray 
James  Lynton  Hill 
E.  Howard  Housman 
Guy  Edwin  Lambert,  Jr. 

Hugh  Kenyon  Leishman 
William  Daniel  Livingstone 
Thomas  Fenton  Luce 
James  Francis  Lundquist,  Jr. 

John  Jacob  Markarian 
William  James  McKeefery,  Jr. 
Ernest  Lomax  McMillan 
George  J.  Moffat 
George  L.  Moran,  Jr. 

George  Pidcock  Morgan 
Robert  Nelson  Oerter,  Jr. 


Robert  Elwood  Osman 
Chester  John  Padgett 
John  Ralph  Rodman 
Harry  Edwin  Rosser,  Jr. 

John  Adam  Sensenig,  Jr. 

Alvin  Duane  Smith 
Ira  Sheridan  Smith 
Frederick  Bruce  Speakman 
Arthur  Henry  Trois 
John  Thomas  Underwood 
Donald  Ewing  Wallace 
Arthur  Jackson  Wartes 
O.  Emerson  Washburn 
David  Brainerd  Watermulder 
James  Donald  Yoder 
Wilson  Harold  Yost 

At  the  Commencement  on  August  17: 

Walter  Lewis  Dosch 
Andrew  Graham 
Earl  Wilfred  Klein 
Alfonso  Benjumea  Lloreda 
Charles  Louis  Loyer 
Robert  Jordan  Marshburn 
Robert  Lyle  Moreland 
Paul  Landis  Morris,  Jr. 

Olson  Pemberton,  Jr. 

Jack  Houser  Prichard 
Luis  Alberto  Quiroga-Gil 
Arthur  Paul  Rech 
Maurice  DeWitt  Robertson 
Harold  Richard  Siciliano 

Master  of  Theology 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Theology  was 
conferred  upon  the  following  students 
who  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Arts, 
or  its  academic  equivalent,  and  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  or  its  theological 
equivalent,  from  approved  institutions,  and 
who  have  completed  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  therefor  in  this  Seminary: 
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’ At  the  Commencement  on  May  22 : 

Paul  Moody  Davidson 
I Thomas  R.  G.  Evans 

I Gerald  Arthur  Foster 

I Masao  Hirata 

j Robert  Lisle  Lindsey 

! Thomas  Robert  Maxwell 

James  Melvin  Nelson 
Herbert  Fergus  Thomson 
I Bokko  Tsuchiyama 

! Herbert  D.  Wittmaier 

, At  the  Commencement  on  August  1 7 : 

!■  Harlan  Funston  Foss 

'j  Otto  Gruber 

I Katsuo  Arnold  Nakajima 

Doctor  of  Theology 

I The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  was 
conferred  upon  the  following  students  who 
i have  completed  the  course  of  study  pre- 
i scribed  therefor  in  this  Seminary: 

At  the  Commencement  on  May  22  : 

Georges  Augustin  Barrois 
James  Herbert  Gailey,  Jr. 

i At  the  Commencement  on  August  17: 
John  Frederick  Jansen 

Fellowships  and  Prizes  were  awarded 
i as  follows : 

I The  Fellowship  in  New  Testament  to 
Charles  Edwin  Finch 

The  Fellowship  in  Apologetics  to 

Frederick  Bruce  Speakman 

The  Fellowship  in  Ecumenics  to 
Roy  Alan  Cheesebro 


The  Fellowship  on  the  Samuel  Robinson 
Foundation  to 

William  Daniel  Livingstone 

The  First  Scribner  Prize  in  New  Testa- 
ment Literature  to 

David  LeRoy  Engelhardt 

The  Second  Scribner  Prize  to 
* George  J.  Moffat 

The  Hugh  Davies  Prize  in  Homiletics  to 
Frederick  Bruce  Speakman 

The  Benjamin  Stanton  Prize  in  Old  Testa- 
ment Literature  to 

Donald  Hugh  Gard 

The  First  Robert  L.  Maitland  Prize  in 
New  Testament  Exegesis  to 
James  Said  Rizek 

The  Second  Robert  L.  Maitland  Prize  to 
Benjamin  Judson  Browne 

Prizes  on  the  Samuel  Robinson  Founda- 
tion to 

Reuben  Thomas  Allen,  Jr. 

John  David  Burton 
George  William  Carson 
Benjamin  Hoyt  Evans 
Frederick  Walter  Evans,  Jr. 
Gerald  Arthur  Foster 
Manfred  Lincoln  Geisler 
James  John  Heller 
John  Frederick  Jansen 
Earl  Wilfred  Klein 
Ruth  Mary  Kolthoff 
James  Said  Rizek 
John  Henderson  Sinclair 
Raymond  Lee  Strong 
John  Thomas  Underwood 
John  William  Wevers 
J.  Christy  Wilson,  Jr. 


I 
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PRINCETONIANA 

Lefferts  a.  Loetscher 


Opening  of  the  Seminary 

The  one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth 
year  of  the  Seminary  opened  on 'Sep- 
tember 14,  1945.  The  enrollment  has 
reached  a total  of  273,  with  twenty-six 
denominations  represented.  This  year  there 
are  fifty-three  graduate  students.  The  en- 
rollment will  be  further  increased  by  stu- 
dents entering  in  December,  including  re- 
turning chaplains  and  other  veterans.  The 
new  School  of  Christian  Education  is  en- 
tering a most  promising  second  year  with 
a total  of  twenty  students. 

Faculty  and  Administrative  Officers 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Osgood,  Professor  Emer- 
itus of  Princeton  University,  has  been  se- 
cured as  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Literature 
and  Religion,  and  will  give  a course  the 
second  term.  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Rizzo  is  Vis- 
iting Lecturer  in  Ecumenics. 

More  than  a year  ago  Dr.  Bruce  M. 
Metzger  was  promoted  to  be  Assistant 
Professor  of  New  Testament,  and  Dr. 
Lefferts  A.  Loetscher  to  be  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History. 

Dr.  Adam  Weir  Craig,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Religion  of  Lawrenceville 
School,  is  giving  part  of  his  time  to  Prince- 
ton Seminary  as  Instructor  in  Church  His- 
tory. Dr.  Craig  is  a graduate  of  Princeton 
University  and  Princeton  Seminary,  and 
received  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
from  Edinburgh  University. 

A number  of  Teaching  Fellows  are  serv- 
ing: John  William  Wevers  in  Old  Testa- 
ment; Henry  Voogd  in  Old  Testament; 
Irvin  Wesley  Batdorf  in  New  Testament; 
and  Frederick  Bruce  Speakman  in  Sys- 
tematic Theology. 

There  have  been  important  changes  in 


the  titles  of  some  of  the  administrative  of- 
ficers of  the  Seminary.  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Roberts  is  now  Dean,  instead  of  Dean 
of  Students.  Mr.  George  W.  Loos,  Jr., 
is  now  Treasurer,  instead  of  Assistant 
Treasurer.  Miss  Edna  Hatfield  is  Regis- 
trar, and  Mr.  Rudolph  L.  Rey  is  Super- 
intendent of  Grounds  and  Buildings. 

Deaths  of  Trustees 

Friends  of  Princeton  Seminary  have 
sorrowed  over  the  recent  deaths  of  five 
members  of  the  Seminary’s  Board  of 
Trustees : The  Rev.  Lewis  S.  Mudge, 
D.D.,  LL.D. ; Edward  B.  Hodge,  M.D. ; 

W.  Oliver  Brackett,  Ph.D. ; Col.  Guilford 
C.  Babcock  and  William  Mather  Lewis, 
LL.D.  Formal  memorial  minutes  are  pub- 
lished in  this  and  in  a subsequent  issue  of 
the  Seminary  Bulletin. 

Recent  Commencements  ' 

Wartime  acceleration  has  seen  com- 
mencements come  and  go  in  rather  rapid 
succession.  What  would  have  been  large 
classes  have  been  broken  up  into  compara- 
tively small  groups,  with  students  matricu- 
lating at  different  times  in  the  year,  and 
with  some  accelerating  and  others  not.  At 
the  Commencement  held  on  March  6,  Dr. 
Howard  F.  Lowry,  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Wooster,  delivered  the  address. 

Dr.  Marc  Boegner  delivered  the  address 
at  the  Spring  Commencement,  when  fifty- 
two  candidates  received  degrees,  including 
two  who  received  the  Th.D.  degree.  The 
Summer  Term  was  concluded  with  a com- 
mencement on  August  17,  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  Professor  Emile  Cailliet.  There 
will  be  a Fall  Commencement  on  Tuesday 
evening,  December  4. 
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Princeton  Institute  of  Theology 

“I  wonder  whether  during  the  war  there 
is  gathered  in  any  other  place  in  the  world 
such  a group  of  really  top-flight  leaders  as 
you  have  at  the  Princeton  Institute  of 
Theology,”  was  one  Pennsylvania  pastor’s 
comment  on  last  summer’s  Institute  of 
Theology.  A month  before  the  Institute 
opened  it  was  necessary  to  return  registra- 
tions. There  were  321  at  the  Institute, 
coming  from  twenty-three  denominations 
and  from  twenty-five  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  four  foreign  countries. 
The  Institute  is  a part  of  the  Seminary’s 
program  of  extending  its  ministry  in  the 
widest  possible  way  to  the  whole  Church. 

Many  members  of  the  faculty  gave 
courses  in  the  fields  of  their  specialization. 
There  were  also  many  guest  speakers  on 
the  Institute’s  platform,  including  a num- 
ber of  lay  professors  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  other  academic  institutions, 
whose  lectures  once  again  were  highly  ap- 
preciated. 

Theology  Today 

The  circulation  of  Theology  Today  has 
expanded  to  the  point  where  4,500  copies 
are  now  being  printed.  The  publication  is 
being  very  favorably  received  abroad,  with 
some  of  the  recent  editorials  and  articles 
being  reprinted  in  The  British  Weekly. 

The  next  issue,  that  for  January,  1946, 
promises  to  be  of  great  interest,  dealing  as 
a whole  with  the  global  aspects  of  Chris- 
tianity. Professor  Reinhold  Niebuhr  con- 
tributes an  article  on  “The  Ecumenical 
Movement  in  America,”  and  Dr.  E.  D. 
Myers,  Dean  of  Roanoke  College,  writes 
on  “The  Challenge  of  the  Soviet  to  Chris- 
tianity.” The  Rev.  Dr.  Augustine  Ralla- 
Ram  discusses  the  religious  situation  in 
India  today.  Dr.  RallaRam  is  one  of  three 
distinguished  representatives  from  the  In- 
dian Church  brought  to  this  country  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
to  conduct  a fellowship  mission  to  the 


American  Church.  Mr.  Ernesto  Galarza, 
who  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Labor  and 
Social  Information  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  deals  with  “Latin  American  Facts 
for  North  American  Churchmen.” 

Stimulating  editorials  and  articles  have 
been  planned  for  subsequent  issues  of 
Theology  Today.  The  subscription  price 
for  the  four  issues  each  year  is  two  dol- 
lars. It  may  be  mailed  to  Theology  To- 
day, P.O.  Box  29,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Preachers  and  Lecturers 

The  Mission  Lecturer  for  1945-46  will 
be  Dr.  Charles  R.  Watson,  President  of 
the  American  University  at  Cairo.  The 
lectures  will  be  given  in  Miller  Chapel  at 
7 :30  p.m.,  on  Monday,  January  14;  Tues- 
day, January  15;  Thursday,  January  17. 
The  subjects  of  the  lectures  will  be:  I. 
What  the  War  did  to  the  Near  East;  II. 
Jew  and  Arab  in  the  Holy  Land ; III.  The 
Impact  of  Christianity  on  Islam. 

The  lectures  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foun- 
dation for  the  current  year,  1945-1946, 
will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  John  W. 
Bowman,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  of  the  Class  of 
1919  of  this  Seminary.  Dr.  Bowman  is 
Robert  Dollar  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Interpretation  in  San  Francisco  The- 
ological Seminary.  The  subject  of  his 
Stone  Lectures  will  be  “Jesus  and  the  New 
Wine.”  In  the  following  year,  1946-1947, 
the  Stone  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  Visser’t  Hooft,  D.D.,  Sec- 
retary of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
The  Rev.  William  F.  Albright,  Ph.D., 
Th.D.,  Professor  of  Semitics  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  will  be  the  Stone  Lec- 
turer in  1947-1948. 

The  lectures  by  Dr.  Bowman  will  be  de- 
livered in  Miller  Chapel,  March  11-14; 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  at  7 130 
p.m.,  Thursday  at  5 :oo  p.m.  and  7 :30 
p.m.  The  general  topic  will  be  “Jesus  and 
the  Religious  Quest,”  with  the  following 
subjects  for  the  individual  lectures : I. 
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Jesus  and  the  Religion  of  the  Word;  II. 
Jesus  and  the  Religion  of  the  Altar;  III. 
Jesus  and  the  Religion  of  the  Book;  IV. 
Jesus  and  the  Religion  of  the  Throne ; V. 
The  “New  Wine”  of  the  Gospel. 

Once  each  term,  too,  a well-known  min- 
ister is  invited  by  the  Faculty  to  preach 
in  Miller  Chapel.  The  following  three 
preachers  have  been  invited  for  the  cur- 
rent year : the  Rev.  Dr.  William  B.  Lampe, 
pastor  of  the  West  Church  of  St.  Louis, 
and  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Alan  Tory,  pastor  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sydney, 
Australia ; and  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Harry  Cot- 
ton, President  of  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary. 

The  Students’  Association  has  invited 
three  speakers  to  address  the  student  body 
on  Tuesday  evenings : Professor  Emile 
Cailliet,  authority  on  Pascal,  whose  lec- 
tures at  more  than  one  Princeton  Institute 
of  Theology  have  been  greatly  enjoyed; 
Mr.  Raymond  L.  Buell,  editor  of  Fortune 
and  Dr.  J.  Douglas  Brown,  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Dean  elect,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

Meetings  of  a somewhat  different  sort 
are  held  when  classes  are  suspended  for  a 
day  twice  during  each  Seminary  year  and 
faculty  and  students  gather  for  inspira- 
tional addresses  and  prayer.  The  Day  of 
Prayer,  the  first  of  these  special  days, 
was  on  October  24.  The  addresses  on 
this  occasion  are  always  delivered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  March  13  is  set  aside 
as  the  second  of  these  occasions,  known 
as  the  Day  of  Convocation.  The  addresses 
will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Paul  E.  Scherer, 
Associate  Professor  of  Homiletics  at  Uni- 
on Theological  Seminary,  and  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  of  New  York.  He  is  the  author  of 
“For  We  Have  This  Treasure”  and  other 
religious  books  and  has  been  a frequent 
speaker  at  the  Northfield  Summer  Con- 
ference. 


“Seminary  Sunday” 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 28,  1945,  “Reformation  Sunday,” 
was  set  apart  by  the  General  Assembly 
as  “Seminary  Sunday.”  No  special  offer- 
ing was  sought,  but  it  was  desired  that 
the  Church  be  given  a new  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  a well-trained  leader- 
ship for  Christ’s  work. 

Not  only  alumni  of  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, but  all  friends  of  Presbyterian  theo- 
logical education,  regardless  of  seminary 
affiliation,  rejoice  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  showing  a new  interest  in  its 
whole  program  of  theological  education. 
The  apportioning  of  2^4  % of  all  undesig- 
nated benevolences  to  the  seminaries  is  one 
evidence  of  this. 

Another  evidence  of  the  Church’s  active 
interest  in  securing  thoroughly  equipped 
leaders  is  the  recent  creation  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Theological  Education  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.S.A.  Princeton 
Seminary  has  been  represented  by  five 
members  on  the  Council — Drs.  Mackay, 
Kuizenga,  and  Roberts  from  the  Faculty, 
and  Drs.  Mudge  and  Lewis  from  the 
Trustees.  Dr.  Mackay  is  the  Chairman. 

Field  Work 

For  the  first  time  field  work  has  become 
a part  of  the  Seminary’s  required  curricu- 
lum. For  graduation  four  credits  are  now 
necessary,  which  can  be  secured  by  four 
terms  of  supervised  field  work  while  in 
Seminary,  or  two  summers  of  supervised 
work,  or  one  year  of  internship. 

The  field  work  is  being  further  inte- 
grated with  classroom  instruction  by  the 
introduction  of  a practical  work  precep- 
torial in  connection  with  the  required 
courses  in  Worship  and  Christian  Educa- 
tion, where  students  may  freely  discuss 
practical  problems  which  they  have  en- 
countered. 

Students  have  rendered  notable  service 
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in  various  near-by  corrective  institutions, 
and  in  summer  camps  for  underprivileged 
boys,  as  well  as  in  more  familiar  tasks  as 
student  pastors,  assistant  pastors,  directors 
of  religious  education,  and  with  the  Semi- 
nary Choir  and  deputation  teams.  This 
year,  too,  the  young  ladies  of  the  School  of 
Christian  Education  are  aiding  a number 
of  churches  in  their  educational  programs. 
Letters  of  commendation  and  appreciation 
of  the  students’  work  are  continually  re- 
ceived. 

Seminary  Buildings 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  campus 
landmarks,  new  and  old,  will  be  interested 
to  hear  that  the  old  gymnasium  will  soon 
be  converted  into  an  Administration  Build- 
ing, in  which  all  the  Seminary’s  adminis- 
trative offices  will  be  brought  under  a 
single  roof.  On  the  lower  floor  there  will 
be  several  offices  and  storage  facilities. 
The  main  floor  will  accommodate  some 
twelve  office  rooms.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
renovated  building  will  be  ready  for  use 
in  March.  These  improvements  will  greatly 
expedite  the  work  of  the  Seminary. 

On  the  new  campus  on  Stockton  Street 
alterations  are  just  being  completed  to 
provide  seven  four-room  apartments  in 
South  Hall  for  married  students,  return- 
ing chaplains,  and  missionaries.  The  Edu- 
cation Building. adjoining  South  Hall  now 
has  ten  classrooms,  an  auditorium  seating 
130,  while  a library  “browsing  room”  is 
at  present  under  construction.  North  Hall, 
the  third  in  this  row  of  buildings  at  right 
angles  to  Stockton  Street,  has  twenty- 
three  apartments,  all  occupied  by  married 
students.  The  other  buildings  on  this  new 
campus  are  already  well  known — Tennent 
Hall,  facing  Stockton  Street,  used  by  the 
women  of  the  Christian  Education  School 
as  a dormitory  and  dining  hall,  and  the 
Whiteley  Gymnasium,  with  its  two  apart- 
ments, completing  the  quadrangle. 


Irish  Princetonians 

Princeton  Seminary  has  a notable  group 
of  loyal  alumni  friends  in  Ireland.  They 
are  organized  under  the  name  of  “The 
Irish  Princetonians’  Association,”  and 
held  a luncheon  meeting  during  the  week 
of  the  Irish  General  Assembly.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  Rowan,  of  the  Class  of  1906  of 
the  Seminary,  was  elected  president  for 
the  coming  year.  The  Seminary  and  its 
alumni  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  always 
enjoy  hearing  from  these  British  friends. 

Missionaries  in  Residence 

The  Seminary  always  welcomes  most 
cordially  to  its  campus  and  community 
missionaries  to  many  different  lands  who 
take  up  temporary  residence  in  Princeton. 
This  year  the  following  are  here: 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  P.  G.  Baker,  Brazil; 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Brook,  Africa;  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Christie,  Philippines;  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  D.  Galloway,  Egypt;  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  N.  Litwiller,  Argentina;  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Livesay,  Korea ; Rev.  and  Mrs. 
R.  L.  Mclntire,  Brazil;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Napp,  India;  Rev.  R.  E.  Pittman, 
Brazil;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Rodriguez, 
Cuba ; Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Roy,  China ; 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Schmidt,  Japan;  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Scott,  China;  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  M.  R.  Shaull,  Colombia;  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Watson,  Egypt. 

Board  Fellowships 

The  Seminary  is  proud  of  its  record  in 
connection  with  the  Fellowships  offered 
by  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  of 
the  Church.  For  the  last  four  years  a 
Princeton  Seminary  senior  has  been  the 
winner  of  these  $1000  fellowships  for 
further  study.  The  winners  have  been : 

Mutchmore  Fellowship  1942-43 — John 
F.  Jansen  (The  prize  divided  with  a stu- 
dent from  Western  Seminary). 
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Newberry  Fellowship  1943-44 — Ed- 
ward A.  Dowey. 

Poor  Fellowship  1944-45 — Thomas  S. 
Goslin  III. 

Newberry  Fellowship  1945-46 — Fred- 
erick B.  Speakman. 

Dr.  Winfield  Miller  Cleaveland 

The  many  friends  of  the  Rev.  Winfield 
Miller  Cleaveland,  D.D.,  were  saddened  by 
the  news  of  his  passing  on  June  24,  1945. 
After  graduating  from  Princeton  Semi- 


nary in  1899,  he  had  a wide  ministerial 
experience,  serving  in  several  pastorates, 
then  as  Associate  Field  Secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Foreign  Board,  then  as  Syn- 
odical Executive  of  the  Synod  of  Illinois, 
and,  since  1928,  as  Synodical  Executive 
of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  For  many 
years  he  was  a member  of  the  Alumni 
Council  of  Princeton  Seminary.  He  is  re- 
membered by  all  who  knew  him  as  one 
whose  spirit  was  kindly,  whose  interest  in 
others  was  helpful,  and  the  Christian  in- 
fluence of  whose  life  was  widely  felt. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


[ 1895  ] 

In  May  the  Frankford  Church  celebrated  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  church 
and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of 
John  B.  Laird. 

William  Main  Schall  observed  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  his  ordination  on  May  27th.  He  has 
been  Chaplain  of  the  Philadelphia  General  Hos- 
pital since  1916. 

[ 1899  ] 

James  Oscar  Boyd  has  retired  as  Secretary 
for  Versions  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

[ 1905  ] 

In  October  Joseph  L.  Weisley  with  his  con- 
gregation celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  organization  of  the  Forty  Fort  Church,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

[ 1906  ] 

Roy  M.  Allison  during  his  furlough  period 
can  be  addressed  at  408  34th  Street,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa. 

Harry  R.  Rhodes  during  his  furlough  period 
can  be  addressed  at  229  Wilson  Ave.,  Uniontown, 
Pa. 

[ 1907  ] 

A.  Raymond  Eckels  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
church  at  Woodbury  Heights,  N.J. 

Stacy  L.  Roberts  during  his  furlough  period 
can  be  addressed  at  321  Market  Street,  Miffiin- 
burg.  Pa. 

[ 1908  ] 

W.  T.  Cook  during  his  furlough  period  can 
be  addressed  at  267  McKinley  Ave.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

[ 1909  ] 

John  Y.  Crothers  during  his  furlough  period 
can  be  addressed  at  271  14th  Ave.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

[ 1910] 

Clarence  S.  Hoffman  during  his  furlough  pe- 
riod can  be  addressed  at  604  New  Road,  Elsmere, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Hugo  A.  Muller  during  his  furlough  period 
can  be  addressed  at  123  Mountainwell  Ave., 
Haddonfield,  N.J. 

[ 1915] 

Drury  L.  Jones  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
Fairmont  and  Midway  Churches,  Fairmont,  N.C. 

In  March  the  congregation  of  Calvin  Church, 
Philadelphia,  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 


versary of  the  pastorate  of  W.  Edward  Jordan. 

Paul  C.  Melrose  during  his  furlough  period 
can  be  addressed  at  1558  West  46th  Street,  Los 
Angeles  37,  Calif. 

In  March  the  Navy  Department  announced 
that  Robert  D.  Workman,  who  had  served  as  a 
Navy  Chaplain  the  past  thirty  years  and  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Chaplains’  Division  since  1937,  was 
designated  “Chief  of  Chaplains”  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  appointed  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

[ 1916  ] 

Archibald  Campbell  during  his  furlough  period 
can  be  addressed  at  41  Sandford  Ave.,  Plainfield, 

N.J. 

[ 1917  ] 

Harry  W.  Richmond  has  been  called  to  the 
First  Church,  Cuba,  N.Y. 

[ 1918] 

Harold  H.  Henderson  during  his  furlough 
period  can  be  addressed  at  3108  Lewiston  Ave., 
Berkeley  5,  Calif. 

[ 1919] 

Horace  E.  Chandler  during  his  furlough  period 
can  be  addressed  at  201  Ash  Street,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

In  the  spring  J.  Calvin  Hauenstein  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  church  at  Sand  Lake,  N.Y. 

Frederick  Schweitzer  has  resigned  as  pastor 
of  the  Ridley  Park  Church  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bloomfield  College  and  Seminary, 
Bloomfield,  N.J. 

[ 1922  ] 

Harris  G.  Hilscher  during  his  furlough  pe- 
riod can  be  addressed  at  802  Second  Ave.,  S., 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

[ 1923  ] 

Kenneth  Campbell  during  his  furlough  period 
can  be  addressed  at  3915  East  178th  Street, 
Seattle  55,  Wash. 

Graham  Fuller  during  his  furlough  period 
can  be  addressed  at  50  S.  Downey  Ave.,  In- 
dianapolis I,  Ind. 

The  First  Church  of  Lonaconing,  Md.,  has 
called  Chalmers  A.  Goshorn. 

Joe  Livesay  during  his  furlough  period  can 
be  addressed  at  Payne  Hall,  Princeton. 

David  P.  Martin  during  his  furlough  period 
can  be  addressed  at  88  Rigg  Street,  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif. 
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[ 1924  ] 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  upon  John  E.  Johnson,  Senior 
Chaplain  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Station,  by  the  University  of  Dubuque  at  the 
midyear  convocation. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  conferred  upon 
Paul  J.  Leavens  the  highest  award  available  to 
foreigners,  honoring  him  with  the  Order  of 
Military  Merit. 

[ 1925  ] 

Augustus  H.  Birkel  during  his  furlough  pe- 
riod can  be  addressed  at  300  West  23rd  Street, 
New  York  ii,  N.Y. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  upon  Walter  A.  Dodds  by  the 
University  of  Dubuque  at  its  convocation  in 
June. 

Emerson  G.  Hangen  is  now  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Meriden,  Conn. 

W.  Darst  Newhouse  during  his  furlough 
period  can  be  addressed  at  209  West  Second 
Street,  Portland,  Ind. 

The  church  at  Hobart,  N.Y.,  has  called  Wil- 
bur J.  Thrush. 

[ 1926] 

Thomas  Law  Coyle  with  his  congregation  re- 
cently celebrated  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  First  Church,  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

The  College  of  Wooster  at  its  commence- 
ment in  May  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  J.  Earl  Jackman. 

Irby  D.  Terrell  is  to  be  the  new  Executive 
Secretary  of  Abington  Presbytery  in  the  Synod 
of  Appalachia,  with  his  residence  at  Marion, 
Va. 

[ 1927  ] 

Valentine  S.  Alison  has  accepted  a call  to 
the  First  Church  of  Addison,  N.Y. 

Albert  J.  Sanders  during  his  furlough  period 
can  be  addressed  at  99  Claremont  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

In  June  the  Independent  Church  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  called  Charles  J.  Woodbridge  as  pas- 
tor. 

[ 1928  ] 

Rhea  M.  Ewing  during  his  furlough  period 
can  be  addressed  at  1220  nth  Street,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

J.  Mark  Irwin  during  his  furlough  period 
can  be  addressed  at  219  E.  6th  Street,  Abilene, 
Kans. 


[ 1929  ] 

G.  Gordon  Mahy,  Jr.,  during  his  furlough 
period  can  be  addressed  at  Wilson  Junior  Col- 
lege, Swannanoa,  N.C. 

Theodore  D.  Stevenson,  M.D.,  during  his 
furlough  period  can  be  addressed  at  133  East 
Third  Street,  Media,  Pa. 

Kenneth  W.  Wilson  during  his  furlough  pe- 
riod can  be  addressed  at  340  S.  Norton  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 

[ 1930  ] 

William  T.  Blackstone  during  his  furlough 
period  can  be  addressed  at  1525  Columbia 
Street,  South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

John  K.  Highberger  has  been  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Ramsey,  New  Jersey. 

Kenneth  M.  Kepler  during  his  furlough  period 
can  be  addressed  at  555  Rahway  Avenue, 
Woodbridge,  N.J. 

Howell  P.  Lair  during  his  furlough  period 
can  be  addressed  at  Hanover  College,  Han- 
over, Ind. 

[ 1931  ] 

Robert  Y.  Bucher  during  his  furlough  pe- 
riod can  be  addressed  at  Payne  Hall,  Prince- 
ton. 

Arthur  M.  Romig  during  his  furlough  pe- 
riod can  be  addressed  Market  Presbyterian 
Church,  Lima,  Ohio. 

[ 1932  ] 

Samuel  Coleman  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
West  Church,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Tolbert  D.  Hewlett  has  been  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Clearfield  Church,  Pa. 

Millard  H.  Patton  during  his  furlough  pe- 
riod can  be  addressed  at  44  Bradley  Avenue, 
Branford,  Conn. 

At  its  Commencement  in  May  Whitworth 
College  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  upon  Alva  Lor  in  Ridings. 

[ 1933  1 

Frederic  G.  Appleton  during  his  furlough 
period  can  be  addressed  at  521  East  Olive 
Avenue,  Burbank,  Calif. 

Archie  R.  Crouch  during  his  furlough  pe- 
riod can  be  addressed  at  140  N.  Berkeley,  Ful- 
lerton, Calif. 

Leonard  S.  Hogenboom  during  his  furlough 
period  can  be  addressed  at  Clymer,  N.Y. 

J.  Hayden  Laster  has  accepted  a call  from 
the  Dixon,  Edinburg  and  Union  Churches, 
Miss. 
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J.  Charles  McKirachan  has  been  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church,  Bloom- 
field, NJ. 

Henry  O.  Moore  has  returned  from  Aus- 
tralia where  he  served  as  pastor  of  the  North 
Bridge  Church,  Sydney,  for  six  years.  He  can 
be  addressed  at  410  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Avon- 
dale, Pa. 

[ 1934  ] 

At  its  Commencement  in  June  Centre  Col- 
lege conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  upon  Clem  E.  Bininger,  and  he 
received  the  same  degree  from  Waynesburg 
College  in  October. 

Henry  H.  Bucher  during  his  furlough  pe- 
riod can  be  addressed  at  Thompson  Hall,  87 
Sherman  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

On  November  ist  Robert  C.  Grady  began 
his  work  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 

James  L.  Grazier  has  been  installed  pastor 
of  the  Central  Church,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Frederick  G.  Klerekoper  has  returned  from 
Alaska  and  is  under  appointment  by  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  after  a furlough  in  this 
country.  He  can  be  addressed  in  care  of  the 
Board. 

Ivan  Wong  is  studying  during  the  present 
year  at  Union  Seminary  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 

[ 1935  ] 

Paul  R.  Abbott,  Jr.,  during  his  furlough 
period  can  be  addressed  Camp  Creek  Presby- 
terian Church,  Macomb,  R.R.3,  111. 

The  First  Church  of  Sunbury,  Pa.,  has 
called  Charles  B.  Almond  as  pastor. 

Ronald  B.  Brook  during  his  furlough  period 
can  be  addressed  Payne  Hall,  Princeton. 

Philip  W.  Furst  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Irvington-on-Hudson  Church,  N.Y. 

Raymond  J.  Salchli  is  pastor  of  the  Hobo- 
ken Church,  Blawnox,  Pa. 

[ 1936  ] 

Charles  H.  Moffett  during  his  furlough  pe- 
riod can  be  addressed  at  87  Sherman  Street, 
Hartford  5,  Conn. 

Robert  N.  Peirce  during  his  furlough  pe- 
riod can  be  addressed  at  20  N.  Portland 
Avenue,  Ventnor,  N.J. 

Philip  R.  Zink  has  been  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  St.  Paul’s  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church  of  Taylor,  Pa. 


[ 1937  1 

Arthur  M.  Adams  has  been  installed  as  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Church  of  Albany,  N.Y. 

The  Sharpsville  Church,  Pa.,  has  called 
William  S.  Blair. 

Raymond  F.  Kepler  during  his  furlough  pe- 
riod can  be  addressed  at  10  Otis  Place,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

In  April  Harry  V.  Mathias  with  his  con- 
gregation of  the  North  Church,  Binghamton, 
N.Y.,  celebrated  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  church. 

Francis  H.  Scott  during  his  furlough  period 
can  be  addressed  at  Payne  Hall,  Princeton. 

Harold  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  has  accepted  a call  to 
the  Drayton  Avenue  Church,  Ferndale,  Mich. 

[ 1938  ] 

Robert  B.  Boell  has  been  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Westminster  Church,  West  Chester, 
Pa. 

J.  Franklin  McHendry  has  been  called  to 
the  church  at  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

[ 1939  ] 

Alexander  Christie  during  his  furlough  pe- 
riod can  be  addressed  at  Payne  Hall,  Prince- 
ton. 

Robert  L.  Mclntire  during  his  furlough  pe- 
riod can  be  addressed  at  Payne  Hall,  Prince- 
ton. 

Paul  H.  Merkle  is  serving  in  West  Africa 
under  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  His 
address  is  Nkol  Mvolan,  Abong  Mbang,  French 
Cameroun,  West  Africa. 

During  his  furlough  period  Harold  E.  Myers 
is  serving  as  Chaplain  at  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa. 

[ 1940  ] 

Franklyn  Josselyn  is  assistant  pastor  in  the 
Calvary  Church,  South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Raymond  Pittman  during  his  furlough  pe- 
riod can  be  addressed  at  106  Brown  Hall, 
Princeton. 

[ 1941  ] 

Hugh  Bean  Evans  has  been  installed  pastor 
of  the  Seventh  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Francis  H.  Glazebrook  is  serving  as  assist- 
ant pastor  in  the  Grosse  Pointe  Memorial 
Church  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  upon  Mark  L.  Koehler  by  the 
University  of  Dubuque  at  its  Convocation 
in  June. 
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The  church  at  Sidney,  Ohio,  issued  a call  to 
John  W.  Meister  and  he  began  his  work  there 
in  June. 

M.  Richard  Shaull  during  his  furlough  pe- 
riod can  be  addressed  at  Payne  Hall,  Prince- 
ton. 

Robert  E.  Sherrill  has  been  installed  pastor 
of  the  Washington  Heights  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

[ 1942  ] 

Ernest  Charles  Enslin  has  accepted  a call 
from  the  Bridesburg  Church,  Pa. 

The  Patton,  Marstellar  and  St.  Benedict 
Churches,  Pa.,  have  called  Plummer  Robb 
Harvey. 

Arthur  Haverly  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
Second  Church  of  Belvidere,  N.J. 

Joseph  C.  Hodgens  is  serving  the  Watauga 
Avenue  Church,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

J.  Taylor  McHendry  is  serving  as  assistant 
pastor  in  the  Calvary  Church,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Andrew  E.  Murray  has  been  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Second  Church,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

W.  Burney  Overton  is  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  Franklinville,  N.Y. 


Herman  R.  Schuessler  has  accepted  a call 
to  the  church  at  Crocker,  Mo. 

[ 1943  ] 

Adam  Craig  has  begun  his  work  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Religion  at  the  Lawrence- 
ville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.J. 

J.  Louis  Crandall  has  been  installed  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  Bryan,  Ohio. 

John  W.  Oerter  is  pastor  of  the  First 
Church,  LeMars,  Iowa. 

Chester  V.  Zirbel  is  assistant  pastor  in  the  ' 
Calvary  Church,  Hawthorne,  Calif. 

[ 1944] 

Claude  C.  Boydston,  Jr.,  is  pastor  of  the 
Third  Church,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Paul  T.  Dahlstrom  is  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  West  Brighton,  Staten 
Island,  N.Y. 

In  April  Harry  R.  DeYoung  was  called  to 
the  Elmwood  Church,  East  Orange,  N.J. 

Donald  W.  Ruth  has  been  installed  as  co- 
pastor of  the  First  Church,  Jamaica,  N.Y. 

Andrew  M.  Sebben  has  accepted  a call  to 
the  First  Church,  Hackettstown,  N.J. 


PLANS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  GROUPS  OF 
MARCH,  MAY  AND  AUGUST,  1945 


March  graduates: 

William  Beal  Grobe,  pastor.  Calvary  Church, 
Newark,  N.J. 

Herbert  Price  Landes,  Navy  Chaplain 

William  Henry  Massa,  pastor,  Clarks  Sum- 
mit, Pa. 

Stephen  Jesse  McShane,  pastor.  Grand  Lake, 
Colo. 

John  Edward  Paul,  pastor.  Green  Hill  Church, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

John  Darsie  Thomson,  further  study,  Prince- 
ton Seminary 

George  Colsher  Tibbetts,  pastor.  Old  Doe  Run 
and  Modena  Churches,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Jack  Wehmann  Ware,  Navy  Chaplain 

May  graduates : 

Reuben  Thomas  Allen,  Jr.,  pastor.  Mars  Hill 
Church  (Presbyterian  U.S.),  Athens,  Tenn. 

Gleason  Leonard  Archer,  Jr.,  assistant  pastor. 
Arch  Street  Congregational  Church,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

George  Normington  Barford,  assistant  pastor, 
Westminster  Church,  Scranton,  Pa. 


James  Russell  Blackwood,  further  study, 
Princeton  Seminary 

Noel  Alexander  Calhoun,  Jr.,  Navy  Chaplain 
Samuel  David  Chambers,  Jr.,  Navy  Chaplain 
Roy  Alan  Cheesebro,  further  study,  Yale 
Divinity  School 

David  LeRoy  Engelhardt,  assistant  pastor. 
Fifth  Avenue  Church,  New  York  City 
Charles  Edwin  Finch,  further  study,  Princeton 
Seminary 

Douglas  Walker  Gray,  Navy  Chaplain 
James  Lynton  Hill,  pastor,  Germond  Church, 
New  City,  N.Y. 

E.  Howard  Housman,  pastor.  First  Moravian 
Church,  New  York  City 
Guy  Edwin  Lambert,  Jr.,  pastor,  Ashland, 
Pa. 

Hugh  Kenyon  Leishman,  pastor,  Emmanuel 
Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

William  Daniel  Livingstone,  further  study, 
Yale  Divinity  School 
Thomas  Fenton  Luce,  Navy  Chaplain 
James  Francis  Lundquist,  Jr.,  assistant  pastor, 
Covenant-First  Church,  Washington,  D.C. 
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John  Jacob  Markarian,  pastor,  Mount  Olive, 
NJ. 

William  James  McKeefery,  Jr.,  Navy  Chaplain 
Ernest  Lomax  McMillan,  under  appointment 
by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
George  J.  Moffat,  pastor.  Port  Jervis,  N.Y. 
George  L.  Moran,  Jr.,  pastor,  Amwell  United 
First  Church,  Ringoes,  N.J. 

George  Pidcock  Morgan,  pastor,  Charlton 
Church,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y. 

Robert  Nelson  Oerter,  Jr.,  Navy  .Chaplain 
Robert  Elwood  Osman,  pastor,  Roundout 
Church,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Chester  John  Padgett,  pastor,  Eatontown,  N.J. 
John  Ralph  Rodman,  Navy  Chaplain 
Harry  Edwin  Rosser,  Jr.,  under  appointment  by 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
John  Adam  Sensenig,  Jr.,  pastor,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 
Alvin  Duane  Smith,  Navy  Chaplain 
Ira  Sheridan  Smith,  pastor.  Centre  Church,  New 
Park,  Pa. 

Frederick  Bruce  Speakman,  teaching  fellow, 
Princeton  Seminary 
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Washington 
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Maurice  DeWitt  Robertson,  pastor,  Oakwood 
Avenue  Church,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Harold  Richard  Siciliano,  pastor.  Summit 
Hill,  Pa. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
A Report  of  the  American  Theological 
Committee  of  the  Continuation  Commit- 
tee, World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Or- 
der. Willet,  Clark  and  Company,  New 
York,  1945.  (Pp.  127.  Paper,)  75c. 

The  chairman  of  this  Theological  Committee 
is  Dr.  George  W.  Richards  of  the  Evangelical 
and  Reformed  Church,  and  the  secretary  is  Dr. 
Frederick  W.  Loetscher.  The  Report  consists 
of  three  parts.  The  first  part  is  an  introductory 
and  explanatory  summary  by  Professor  Clarence 
T.  Craig  (Methodist)  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  The  second  part  con- 
sists of  eleven  statements  of  representatives  of  as 
many  Protestant  denominations,  each  one  em- 
bodying the  denomination’s  position  with  regard 
to  the  following  issues  : 

“i.  In  what  sense  did  Christ  ‘found’  the 
Church  ? 

“2.  How  does  your  Church  consider  that  its 
present  organization  is  related  to  New  Testa- 
ment doctrine  and  practice? 

“3.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Church 
as  a fellowship  and  what  are  the  conditions  of 
entrance  into  it,  as  laid  down  by  your  Church? 

“4.  Has  your  Church  a view  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Church  to  Christ  on  which  it  lays 
special  stress? 

“5.  What  does  your  Church  consider  most 
essential  in  the  message  and  mission  of  the 
Church  ? 

“6.  How  does  your  Church  conceive  of  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  world?,  to  the 
State?,  to  the  Kingdom  of  God? 

“7.  In  what  way  or  ways  does  your  Church 
consider  that  it  is  maintaining  the  continuity  of 
the  true  Church  of  Christ? 

“8.  What  significant  changes  do  you  note  in 
the  thought  and  practice  of  your  Church  in  the 
last  hundred  years? 

“9.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  distinctive 
contribution  that  your  Church  has  to  make  to 
the  Church  Universal?” 

This  last  question  also  asked  for  recognition 
of  any  parts  of  the  total  Christian  heritage  which 
“your  particular  Church  needs  to  appropriate.” 

The  third  part  of  the  Report  is  a statement 
by  Dr.  Richards  of  the  origin,  membership  and 
work  of  the  Committee. 

As  one  reviews  the  Report  after  a careful  and 


sympathetic  reading,  he  hardly  knows  whether 
to  regard  it  as  promising  or  unpromising  in  the 
matter  of  the  organic  union  of  the  Churches. 
The  spirit  of  the  different  statements  is  admir- 
able. The  unities  and  agreements  which  they  re- 
veal are  substantial.  An  intelligent  “heathen” 
reading  them  would  probably  wonder  at  the  na- 
ture or  consequence  of  some  of  the  divergencies 
which  are  presented.  If  these  are  the  reasons  for 
separation,  he  might  feel,  surely  they  should  give 
way  before  the  manifest  oneness  of  spirit  and  of 
fundamental,  basic  loyalties  and  affirmations.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  the  various  de- 
nominational particularities  are  strong  and  tena- 
cious, of  settled  heredity,  elements  of  a com- 
pacted denominational  personality,  and  not  likely 
lightly  to  be  laid  aside.  There  may  be  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  there  will  be  further  consolidations 
like  those  already  accomplished,  but  a great  or- 
ganic union  will  probably  have  to  wait  until 
Christians  read  and  accept  the  clause  which  fol- 
lows the  words  “That  they  all  may  be  one”  in 
John  XVII,  21,  and  which  defines  our  Lord’s 
conception  of  Christian  Unity. 

Robert  E.  Speer 

PASTORAL  WORK,  A SOURCE 
BOOK  FOR  MINISTERS,  by  Andrew 
Watterson  Blackwood.  The  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1945.  Pp.  252. 

This  practical  and  encouraging  book  is  the 
third  of  the  series  of  Westminster  Source  Books 
for  ministers  published  by  the  Westminster 
Press.  Dr.  Blackwood  and  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Kerr 
are  the  authors  of  the  two  earlier  texts.  The 
idea  of  a series  of  books  for  working  pastors  and 
the  effective  manner  in  which  the  idea  is  being 
executed  rejoice  our  hearts.  The  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Education  cannot  be  commended  too  highly 
for  this  project.  Other  books  in  the  series  are 
to  follow. 

The  first  chapter  states  the  rediscovery  of  the 
need  for  pastoral  work.  One  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  years  for  the  reviewer  is  why  this  need  had 
to  be  rediscovered.  Who  or  what  was  responsible 
for  that  type  of  parson  blind  or  callous  to  the 
responsibility  and  privilege  of  pastoral  work? 
This  need  according  to  the  author  is  made  more 
acute  by  personal  needs  during  and  after  the  war. 

Dr.  Blackwood  commends  a pastoral  plan  and 
one  that  begins  with  the  first  pastorate.  The 
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reviewer  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  sys- 
tematic work  will  not  have  to  begin  before  the 
first  pastorate.  For  men  willing  to  follow  a 
plan,  the  Church  year  adapted  to  modern  needs 
and  the  Presbyterian  Plan  Book  will  truly  help. 
If  churches  can  be  taught  to  follow  a yearly 
plan,  time  will  be  saved,  monotony  relieved,  a 
sense  of  direction  given,  and  a way  of  checking 
results  established.  The  parson,  too,  will  be 
saved  from  riding  his  one  hobby  all  year  or  from 
daily  mounting  and  riding  oflF  in  three  directions 
at  once,  much  to  the  bewilderment  of  a per- 
plexed flock  who  look  up  and  are  not  led. 

The  chapters  on  “The  First  Days  in  a New 
Field,”  “The  Place  of  the  Pastor’s  Wife,”  and 
“The  Opening  for  Evangelism”  are  especially 
helpful.  The  reviewer  is  glad  that  this  author 
is  not  ashamed  to  teach  his  students  how  to 
make  a pastoral  call.  His  plea  for  deliverance 
from  tactless  parsons  blundering  their  thought- 
less way  through  hospitals  and  homes  is  one 
that  ought  to  be  seriously  considered  by  every 
minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  appendix  with  suggested  books  for  fur- 
ther reading  and  the  indices  are  excellent.  The 
type  and  make-up  are  inviting.  There  are  twenty- 
nine  chapters  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
pages.  A thirtieth  chapter  should  have  been 
written  about  the  pastor’s  executive  work.  This 
whole  field  of  church  administration,  or  what- 
ever it  should  be  called,  falls  between  books  on 
pastoral  work  and  texts  on  preaching.  It  is  in 
this  neglected  area  that  many  of  us  have  our 
worst  defeats  and  need  help.  Perhaps  a modern 
Jethro  will  arise  to  help  modern  shepherds  with 
this  task.  What  a fine  thing  it  would  be  for 
elders  to  give  this  book  to  their  pastors  and 
with  it  a day  off  to  digest  it. 

Harrison  Ray  Anderson 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

THE  BIBLE  SPEAKS  TO  OUR 
DAY,  by  George  Barclay,  The  Westmin- 
ster Press,  Philadelphia,  1945.  Pp.  93. 
$1.00. 

The  author  of  this  series  of  seven  lectures  is 
a minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  has  been  Moderator  of  that  Church. 
Mr.  Barclay  sees  parallels  between  Biblical 
events  and  the  present  world  situation,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  gives  the  pastor  many  insights  into 
interpreting  the  modern  era  in  the  light  of  the 
past.  The  relevance  of  the  book  is  indicated  by 
the  discussion  of  these  topics:  (i)  The  State, 


the  Church,  and  the  Citizen,  (2)  Isaiah  and  the 
Hitler  of  his  Day,  (3)  Idolatry,  or  Home-made 
Gods,  (4)  Reconstruction:  Does  the  Church 
Matter?  (5)  The  Citizen  a New  World  Needs, 
(6)  The  Three  Crosses  on  Calvary  and  (7) 
The  Church  the  Hope  of  the  World. 

Barclay  sees  hope  for  this  world,  if  hope  is 
based  on  man’s  relation  to  God  and  obedience 
to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  sees  no  need 
for  panic,  but  great  need  for  faith.  He  recog- 
nizes the  democratic  feeling  as  a very  real  thing 
in  the  tradition  and  religion  of  Israel,  but  con- 
cludes that  the  basis  of  a new  order  is  a wide- 
spread and  active  faith  in  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  book  closes  with 
the  sentence : “The  Christian  religion,  the  Chris- 
tian ethic,  and  the  Christian  Church,  these  three 
are  our  hope.” 

These  lectures  were  published  before  the  col- 
lapse of  Germany  in  World  War  II,  but  the 
principles  of  applying  divine  revelation  to  pres- 
ent-day conditions  have  not  changed.  The  min- 
ister will,  therefore,  read  this  little  book  without 
having  the  feeling  that  he  is  perusing  something 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

THE  WESTMINSTER  HISTORI- 
CAL ATLAS  TO  THE  BIBLE,  edited 
by  George  Ernest  Wright  and  Floyd  Vivi- 
an Filson,  with  an  introductory  article  by 
William  Foxwell  Albright,  The  West- 
minster Press,  Philadelphia,  pp.  114. 
$3-50. 

This  is  an  unusually  attractive  book  and  is 
authoritative  for  Biblical  geography  as  well  as 
for  Old  and  New  Testament  history.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  much  useful  information  in  the 
Preface.  The  tables  of  contents  and  of  illustra- 
tions are  followed  by  an  introductory  article  by 
Professor  Albright  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
on  the  Rediscovery  of  the  Biblical  World,  in 
which  he  gives  a clear  insight  into  the  methods 
of  modern  archaeology.  He  is  the  acknowledged 
authority  in  this  field,  and  it  is  therefore  fitting 
that  he  has  contributed  from  his  extensive  schol- 
arship to  the  Atlas.  This  article  is  followed  by  a 
two-page  Chronological  Outline  of  Ancient  His- 
tory ; in  a number  of  dates  there  still  remain  un- 
certainty and  room  for  differences  of  opinion, 
but  the  editors  have  made  a choice  and  commit- 
ted themselves  to  a definite  scheme  and  interpre- 
tation. This  Chronology  is  a very  valuable  piece 
of  work,  giving  the  student  a bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  events  of  Ancient  History. 

The  Atlas  contains  eighteen  chapters:  (i) 
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The  Geography  of  Palestine,  (2)  The  World  of 
the  Patriarchs,  (3)  The  Great  Empires  during 
the  Sojourn  in  Egypt,  (4)  The  Land  of  Canaan 
before  the  Israelite  Conquest,  (5)  The  Exodus 
from  Egypt,  (6)  Palestine  during  the  Period  of 
the  Judges,  (7)  The  Political  History  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  (8)  Northern  Palestine  in  Biblical 
Times,  (9)  Central  Palestine  in  Biblical  Times, 
(10)  Southern  Palestine  in  Biblical  Times,  (ii) 

' The  Great  Empires  in  Israelite  Times,  (12) 
Maccabean  and  Herodian  Palestine,  (13)  The 
I Roman  Empire  at  the  Birth  of  Jesus,  (14)  Pal- 
I estine  during  the  Ministry  of  Jesus,  (15)  The 
j Journeys  of  Paul,  (16)  The  Expansion  of 
I Christianity,  (17)  The  History  of  Jerusalem  and 
I (18)  Excavations  in  Modem  Palestine.  Thirteen 
of  these  chapters  are  each  accompanied  by  a 
I full-page  map,  while  Plates  VII,  XI,  XII,  XVI, 
and  XVII,  corresponding  to  their  respective 
chapters,  have  each  four  small  maps.  Each  chap- 
ter gives  a succinct  historical  and  geographical 
I presentation  in  connection  with  its  plate.  Sev- 
enty-seven well-chosen  illustrations  help  to 
make  the  discussions  interesting  and  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  volume.  The  whole  work 
has  been  well  planned  and  ably  executed. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  use  the  maps  in  this  vol- 
I ume  because  of  their  accuracy  and  artistic  mer- 
I it.  They  are  not  revisions  of  previous  works, 

I but  have  been  especially  prepared  for  this  atlas 
on  the  basis  of  modern  research.  They  are  the 
most  recent  and  authentic  we  have  of  Bible  lands. 
An  index  of  six  pages  helps  the  student  readily 
to  find  the  location  of  places  on  the  maps ; a sec- 
ond index  of  two  pages  gives  references  to  the 
text. 

This  work  is  far  more  than  an  atlas  in  the 
generally  understood  sense  of  the  term.  The 
archaeological,  geographical,  and  historical  in- 
formation in  addition  to  the  superb  maps  makes 
the  volume  indispensable  for  every  student  and 
teacher  of  the  Bible,  Biblical  subjects,  and  An- 
cient History.  While  the  information  is  scientific 
and  accurate,  the  editors  have  used  simple  lan- 
guage, and  the  layman  can  easily  understand  all 
the  discussions.  The  editors  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  having  made  a noteworthy  contri- 
bution to  Biblical  studies,  and  the  Westminster 
Press  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  genuine  in- 
terest in  scholarship  and  for  having  produced 
such  a beautiful  book  in  these  times  within  rea- 
sonable price.  Henry  S.  German 

SIGHT  AND  INSIGHT,  A PREDIC- 
TION OF  NEW  PERCEPTIONS  IN 
ART,  by  Richard  Guggenheimer.  Harper 


and  Brothers,  Nevg  York,  1945.  Pp.  ix, 

246.  $3.00. 

The  author  of  this  volume  seeks  a solution  for 
the  problem  of  restoring  the  modern  man’s  lost 
sense  of  wonder.  One  cause  of  the  mounting 
bewilderment  and  spiritual  chaos  of  our  day,  he 
believes  to  be  the  vast  preoccupation  of  the 
masses  with  practical  matters.  Specialization 
circumscribes  whole  groups  of  people  into  nar- 
row grooves  of  interest.  This  in  turn  dulls  their 
sensibilities  to  the  miracle  of  being.  Their  knowl- 
edge of  processes  robs  them  of  insight  into  the 
intrinsic  meaning  of  life.  Like  the  multitudes  of 
Jesus’  day,  it  may  be  said  of  them,  “seeing,  they 
see  not.”  To  raise  the  level  of  the  community’s 
capacity  for  understanding  means  developing 
aesthetic  literacy.  This  must  be  done,  “without 
diluting  and  filtering  of  spiritual  nourishment  to 
suit  the  frailest  digestion.”  The  author  predicts 
that  art  may  play  a prophetic  role  in  bringing 
about  a spiritual  recrudescence  so  sorely  needed 
in  our  day. 

Since  the  impact  of  a great  picture  upon  the 
beholder  has  a quality  of  immediacy  not  possible 
to  other  forms  of  art,  primary  attention  is  given 
here  to  the  art  of  painting  and  its  “communica- 
tive functions.”  It  is  not  with  the  mere  externals 
of  art  that  the  author  is  concerned,  but  with 
those  elements  which  contribute  to  the  individ- 
ual’s inward  enlightenment,  and  his  capacity  for 
understanding.  A good  picture,  he  says,  is  like 
“Braille  for  the  spiritually  blind.” 

The  minister  will  recognize  that  this  volume 
comes  to  him  as  a helpful  ally  in  fulfilling  his 
own  prophetic  role  as  an  opener  of  blind  eyes  to 
the  perception  of  revealed  truth.  For  the  same 
disciplines  which  sharpen  the  eye  and  ear  to  per- 
ceive beauty  in  nature  and  in  art,  contribute  es- 
sentially to  an  individual’s  awareness  of  the  great 
saving  truths  of  Christian  faith  mediated  through 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Spiritual  things  are  to  be 
spiritually  discerned. 

The  author,  who  is  a teacher  of  art  and  the 
history  of  art  in  Briarcliff  Junior  College,  rises 
to  his  best  writing  in  the  last  two  chapters,  en- 
titled, “The  Miracle  of  the  Commonplace,”  and 
“The  Immediacy  and  Beauty  of  the  Present  In- 
stant.” The  average  reader  will  doubtless  wish 
that  Mr.  Guggenheimer  did  not  indulge  quite  so 
generously  in  specialized  terminology.  But  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  significance  of  his 
treatment.  He  deals  with  one  of  our  most  urgent 
spiritual  problems.  Man’s  basic  yearning  is  his 
hunger  for  The  Truth. 

Howard  Tillman  Kuist 
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MEET  AMOS  AND  HOSEA,  by  Rol- 
land  Emerson  Wolfe.  Harper  & Brothers, 
N.Y.,  1945.  Pp.  XXX,  180.  $2.00. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Wolfe,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Old  Testament  Literature  at  Crane  Theo- 
logical School,  Tufts  College,  has  made  available 
for  the  average  person  the  results  of  his  exhaus- 
tive studies  of  the  prophetic  literature  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  The  presentation  of  the 
material  in  popular  form  without  the  technical 
treatment  of  the  problems  involved  “has  been 
occasioned  by  a new  realization  regarding  the 
pertinency  of  the  messages  of  Amos  and  Hosea 
to  the  times  in  which  we  are  living.”  A volume 
containing  the  reasons  for  all  the  judgments 
and  conclusions  assumed  in  the  present  book  will 
be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future.  Until  that 
time  it  will  be  impossible  and  unfair  to  criticize 
many  of  the  conclusions  presented  here. 

In  the  introductory  pages  the  reader  is  given 
an  insight  into  the  problems  of  restoring  the 
original  text  of  these  prophecies,  of  catching  the 
spirit  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  translation,  and  of 
determining  the  number  and  extent  of  the  mes- 
sages delivered  by  Amos  and  Hosea.  The  author 
claims  that  only  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
material  in  the  collections  which  bear  the  names 
of  Amos  and  Hosea  is  genuinely  their  own.  Dur- 
ing the  period  from  shortly  before  700  B.C.  when 
these  books  were  written  to  about  200  B.C. 
when  they  were  considered  canonical  many  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  original  text  by  various 
groups  of  people  for  various  reasons.  The  com- 
posite nature  of  these  documents  has  produced 
a prophetic  blur  that  makes  them  “relatively  un- 
intelligible” as  they  stand.  Only  a careful  sifting 
of  the  materials  enables  one  to  get  back  to  the 
original  messages  of  these  prophets. 

Amos  is  introduced  first.  Dr.  Wolfe  believes 
that  he  delivered  twelve  separate  addresses  on 
various  occasions  and  at  different  places.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  each  message.  First,  the 
situation  which  gave  rise  to  the  address  is  briefly 
described;  then  the  actual  speech  is  given;  and 
finally  the  reactions  of  the  hearers  to  the  words 
of  the  prophet  are  discussed.  In  these  descriptive 
scenes  the  author  makes  the  prophet  and  his 
message  so  real  and  vital  that  they  become  one 
with  us  today. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  vivid  imagination 
of  the  author  carries  him  a little  too  far.  For 
instance,  to  say  that  the  experience  of  hearing 
a lion  roar  one  lonely  night  in  the  desert  marked 
the  turning  point  in  Amos’  life  would  seem  to 
attribute  too  much  importance  to  an  event  which 
must  have  occurred  many  a time  in  the  life  of 


the  shepherd  of  Tekoa.  The  reviewer  also  doubts 
that  Amos  3 :3-6,8  grew  out  of  a personal  dis- 
pute between  the  prophet  and  his  parents  and 
friends.  From  its  position  in  the  book,  this  pas- 
sage is  usually  taken  to  mean  that  God’s  laws 
are  as  inexorable  in  the  moral  realm  as  certain 
cause  and  effect  relations  are  inevitable  in  the 
natural  world.  This  fact  has  been  revealed  to 
Amos,  and  he  must  proclaim  it  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  those  who  heard  the  condemnatory 
words  of  chapters  one  and  two.  Then,  too.  Dr. 
Wolfe  believes  that  Amos  suffered  a martyr’s 
death.  There  is  not  a shred  of  evidence  for  this 
beyond  a late  (6th  cent.)  Christian  tradition 
which  holds  that  Amos  was  killed  by  Amaziah 
and  his  cohorts. 

After  a careful  study  of  the  text,  the  author 
concludes  that  the  Book  of  Hosea  originally  con- 
tained fifteen  addresses.  The  autobiographical 
chapters,  one  and  two,  should  be  placed  between 
chapters  eight  and  nine.  Chapter  three  should  be 
omitted  altogether  since  Corner  met  the  fate  of 
every  faithless  wife  in  Palestine,  namely,  death. 
The  fifteen  verses  which  deal  with  her  restora- 
tion were  added  during  post-exilic  days,  thus 
bringing  the  parable  up  to  date  by  including  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  homeland. 
Corner,  according  to  the  author’s  interpretation, 
was  not  a harlot  when  Hosea  married  her.  She 
was  rather  “a  woman  who  was  to  develop  ten- 
dencies toward  harlotry.”  This  interpretation  is 
held  by  a large  number  of  Old  Testament  schol- 
ars,^ although  it  would  appear  to  be  an  unique 
one  from  the  discussion  on  page  eighty-two.  Dr. 
Wolfe  strongly  favors  the  possibility  that  Hosea 
was  the  victim  of  the  interclass  strife  and  war- 
fare which  he  tried  to  stop,  and  thus,  like  Amos, 
suffered  a martyr’s  death. 

The  statement  is  made  that  “these  prophets 
(Amos  and  Hosea)  did  no  writing”  (p.  xxiv). 
Later  on  (p.  170)  this  is  modified  a bit  by  the 
author  when  he  says  “it  is  fairly  certain  that 
Amos  and  Hosea  never  wrote  down  any  of  their 
utterances.”  But  nowhere  are  we  given  any 
convincing  evidence  for  these  assertions.  Amos 
was  the  first  “to  issue  in  forceful  manner  the 
call  for  ethical  content  in  religion.”  Although  the 
day  of  monotheism  had  not  yet  arrived,  Amos 
did  discover  that  “God  is  righteous,  that  he 
wants  a just  society,  and  requires  an  ethical  re- 
ligion.” According  to  the  author  the  Hebrew 
deity,  referred  to  by  Amos  and  Hosea,  should 
be  called  Yahweh,  for  “only  by  keeping  this 
name  is  one  able  to  appreciate  the  thought  of 
Harper,  W.  R.,  Amos  and  Hosea.  (The  In- 
ternational Critical  Commentary.)  N.Y.  1905. 
pp.  207  & 209. 
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those  times  when  Yahweh  was  the  national  god 
of  the  Hebrew  people  in  contrast  with  the  deities 
of  their  neighbors.”  But  certainly  these  prophets 
considered  Yahweh  more  than  a national  god, 
for  in  their  writings  he  is  continually  being  por- 
trayed as  the  one  who  directs  the  destinies  of  all 
nations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  “kina  meter”  was 
not  reserved  for  funerals  and  mourning,  as  is 
erroneously  held  by  most  scholars.  It  lends  it- 
self to  the  expression  of  any  strong  feeling  or 
emotion,  as  the  study  of  its  use  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament clearly  shows. 

The  book  closes  with  a section  entitled  “The 
Ongoing  Message.”  Just  as  the  messages  of 
Amos  and  Hosea  took  on  a new  lease  on  life 
in  Judah  when  they  were  re-edited  by  a Judaistic 
editor,  so  today  they  take  on  new  and  vital 
meaning  in  the  face  of  oppression,  selfish  rival- 
ries, and  resurgent  paganism.  They  call  us  back 
not  only  to  righteous  living,  but  to  the  living 
God  who  is  the  source  of  all  righteousness. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

PROBLEMS  OF  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT TRANSLATION,  by  Edgar  J. 
Goodspeed.  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  1945.  Pp.  xix,  215.  $2.50. 

This  volume  forms  a supplement  to  Dr.  Good- 
speed’s  own  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  discusses  one  hundred  and  fifteen  passages, 
in  which  his  translation  differs  considerably 
from  the  official  versions.  In  the  introductory 
chapter  the  author  points  out  that  “the  best 
translation  is  not  one  that  keeps  before  the 
reader’s  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  a translation, 
not  an  original  English  composition,  but  one  that 
makes  him  feel  that  he  is  looking  into  the  an- 
cient writer’s  mind,  as  he  would  into  that  of  a 
contemporary.”  Since  modern  scholarship  has 
shown  that  “the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is 
fundamentally  the  spoken  language  of  the  day” 
Dr.  Goodspeed  thinks  that  the  modern-speech 
movement  in  New  Testament  translation  that 
characterizes  a great  number  of  the  twentieth 
century  works  in  this  field  is  in  principle  su- 
perior to  the  more  or  less  classicistic  translations 
of  former  centuries.  One  of  his  criticisms  of  the 
standard  versions  is  directed  against  their  man- 
nerisms, where  the  modern  translations  “have 
brought  out  to  some  extent  the  individual  style 
of  the  New  Testament  writers.” 

In  his  discussion  of  New  Testament  passages 
Dr.  Goodspeed  shows  how  from  his  many  prede- 
cessors, ancient  and  modern,  he  has  been  anxious 
to  learn  the  art  of  translation  and  to  profit  both 


from  their  accomplishments  and  their  short- 
comings. Not  seldom  he  cites  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  different  renderings  of  a text.  He  holds 
that  one  of  the  most  important  marks  of  progress 
in  modern  Bible  translation  is  the  fact  that  in- 
stead of  a word-for-word  rendering  phrases  are 
taken  in  their  totality.  His  discussion  of  many 
passages  is,  nevertheless,  confined  to  lexical 
questions  and  problems  concerning  the  rendering 
of  single  words.  As  would  be  expected  the  book 
bears  witness  to  the  author’s  extraordinary 
scholarship,  painstaking  accuracy  and  linguistic 
mastery.  But  in  its  entirety  it  is  somewhat  mo- 
notonous, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  a 
number  of  instances  the  author  adduces  fresh 
or  little  known  evidence.  One  would  like  to  see 
a book  written  by  so  competent  a scholar  in 
this  field  that  described  how  the  modern  trans- 
lator penetrated  into  the  movement  of  thought 
of  the  Biblical  writers,  and  how  he  managed  to 
render  adequately  the  original  emphases,  the 
strange  way  of  reasoning  and  the  Semitic-Hel- 
lenistic  idiom  of  the  New  Testament  writers. 

Otto  A.  Piper 

NEW  TESTAMENT  COMMEN- 
TARY, edited  by  Herbert  C.  Alleman. 
Revised  edition.  Board  of  Publication  of 
the  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
Philadelphia,  1944.  Pp.  ix,  720.  $3.00. 

In  about  1930  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the 
United  Lutheran  Church  requested  Dr,  Herbert 
C.  Alleman,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Theology  in 
the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  to  undertake  the  editing  of  a general 
introduction  to  and  commentary  on  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Par- 
ish and  Church  School  Board,  from  whom  the 
request  for  such  a work  had  come,  that  the  book 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Bible  school  teachers 
and  leadership  training,  serviceable  for  the  lay- 
man as  well  as  for  the  pastor.  Twenty-eight 
Lutheran  ministers,  sixteen  of  them  professors 
in  seminaries  and  the  rest  pastors  and  adminis- 
trators in  the  Church,  collaborated  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a concise  and  conveniently  arranged 
commentary.  Eschewing  a merely  critical  ap- 
proach, the  editor  wrote  to  each  contributor, 
“We  want  the  message  of  the  books : the  life 
out  of  which  they  came  and  the  life  which  they 
tend  to  cultivate.”  Pursuant  to  this  end,  the 
merely  technical  material  was  kept  to  a mini- 
mum and  every  effort  bent  to  provide  as  much 
constructive,  reverent  scholarship  as  could  be 
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put  into  about  seven  hundred  double  column 
pages. 

After  a brief  historical  introduction  to  each 
book,  supplying  the  gist  of  scholarly  research 
regarding  authorship,  circumstances  and  time  of 
writing,  comments  are  made  on  the  text,  touch- 
ing upon  every  chapter  and  paragraph  in  the 
New  Testament.  Nine  preliminary  essays  deal 
with  the  New  Testament  world,  its  times,  na- 
tions, religions,  cultures ; with  the  Book,  its 
manuscripts  and  versions ; with  the  person,  life, 
and  work  of  Jesus;  with  the  life  and  work  of 
Paul;  with  the  great  Christian  doctrines;  with 
the  Church,  its  organization,  worship,  and  pol- 
ity; with  the  chronology  of  the  New  Testament; 
and,  finally,  with  practical  methods  of  teaching 
the  New  Testament. 

In  1936  this  joint  undertaking  was  completed. 
Though  the  contributors  had  achieved  unequal 
success  (as  would  be  expected)  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  projected  aims,  most  Lutheran 
Churchmen  received  the  book  with  thankfulness. 
Certain  conservative  members,  however,  ob- 
jected to  some  parts  of  the  work,  and,  in  the 
interests  of  harmony  and  the  possibility  of  future 
union  among  the  several  Lutheran  bodies,  the 
volume  was  withdrawn  from  publication. 

Now  a revised  edition  has  been  issued.  This 
differs  from  the  former  edition  chiefly  in  two 
respects.  Dr.  Raymond  T.  Stamm  of  Gettysburg 
Seminary  has  completely  rewritten  his  exegesis 
of  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  eliminating 
much  that  had  been  deemed  offensive  in  his 
earlier  treatment.  (His  opening  sentence  is  now, 
“Jesus  himself  was  the  word  of  God.”)  Sec- 
ondly, the  Rev.  William  C.  Berkemeyer  has 
substituted  a new  introductory  essay  to  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles,  in  which,  though  still  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  genuine,  he  now 
states  the  arguments  in  favor  of  their  Pauline 
authorship  as  well  as  those  against  it. 

In  a composite  venture  of  this  kind  one  will 
naturally  be  impressed  more  by  certain  contribu- 
tions than  by  others ; but,  taken  as  a whole,  this 
volume  represents  a solid  and  helpful  piece  of 
work.  Though  a Presbyterian  minister  may  own 
a copy  of  Gore’s  New  Commentary  on  Holy 
Scripture  (1928),  and  thus  have  access  to  the 
Anglican  point  of  view ; or  a copy  of  The 
Abingdon  Bible  Commentary  (1927),  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  Methodist  Church ; or  the  older 
and  quite  conservative  work  by  Jamieson,  Faus- 
set,  and  Brown  (1873)  ; or  one  of  the  deservedly 
popular  British  works  edited  by  Dummelow 
(1908)  or  by  Peake  (1919;  Supplement  vol- 
ume, 1936),  he  will  do  well  to  invest  in  another 
one  volume  commentary,  this  one  coming  from 


the  bosom  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Finally,  it 
should  be  observed  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Lu- 
theran work  does  not  include  the  Old  Testament 
(rumor  has  it  that  this  volume  is  to  appear  in 
the  next  few  years),  its  comments  on  the  New 
Testament  are  considerably  more  extensive  than 
those  in  the  other  one  volume  commentaries  men- 
tioned above. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

GALATIANS  IN  THE  GREEK 
NEW  TESTAMENT,  FOR  THE  ENG- 
LISH READER,  by  Kenneth  S.  Wuest. 
Grand  Rapids,  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1944.  Pp.  192.  $1.50. 

This  is  the  seventh  of  a series  of  brief  word 
studies  in  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Mr.  Wuest, 
the  professor  of  Greek  at  Moody  Bible  Institute, 
bases  his  book  on  the  commentaries  and  word 
studies  of  such  well-known  authorities  as  Al- 
ford, Burton,  Lightfoot,  Meyer,  Rendall,  Robert- 
son, and  Vincent.  He  does  not  pretend  to  offer 
an  entirely  new  exposition  of  Galatians  but 
wishes  to  make  available  many  exegetical  treas- 
ures that  are  locked  up  in  technical  books  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader.  Never- 
theless, Wuest  does  not  simply  quote  the  separate 
opinions  of  other  expositors,  but  he  distills  their 
insights  and  adds  many  of  his  own  in  an  easily 
read,  popularly  written  commentary. 

After  presenting  an  account  of  the  historical 
background  of  the  Epistle  (he  inclines  to  the 
South  Galatian  theory),  Wuest  offers  a verse 
by  verse  exegesis.  Instead  of  being  content  to 
comment  in  a cold,  detached  manner,  he  writes 
with  fervent,  personal  intensity,  eager  to  plumb 
the  Word  of  God  to  the  depths. 

Apart  from  a few  more  or  less  minor  exegetical 
idiosyncrasies,  the  chief  criticism  which  the  re- 
viewer has  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  excellent 
modern  commentators  on  which  Wuest  chose  to 
rely,  he  ought  by  all  means  to  have  consulted 
what  Calvin  and  especially  Luther  wrote  on  this 
Epistle,  which  was  “the  Magna  Charta  of  the 
Reformation.” 

On  the  whole  this  commentary,  which  is  the 
best  of  those  which  Wuest  has  thus  far  included 
in  his  series,  may  be  used  with  profit  not  only 
by  the  Church  school  teacher  but  by  the  minister 
as  well. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

STAND  THEREFORE,  by  Wilbur 
M.  Smith,  W.  A.  Wilde  Co.,  Boston, 
1945.  Pp.  614.  $3.00. 
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“A  plea  for  a vigorous  apologetic  in  this  crit- 
ical hour  of  the  Christian  Faith,”  by  the  editor 
of  Peloubet’s  Select  Notes  on  the  International 
Sunday  School  Lessons,  now  of  the  Department 
of  English  Bible,  Moody  Institute,  Chicago.  The 
book  is  written  with  a fourfold  purpose:  For 
young  men  whose  faith  has  been  shaken  in  the 
colleges ; as  a handbook  to  be  used  by  believers 
who  wish  to  guide  young  people  out  of  the  morass 
of  scepticism  they  fell  into  in  the  schools ; as  a 
means  of  awakening  Christians  out  of  their  pres- 
ent spirit  of  indifference,  complacency,  and  com- 
promise ; and  as  a means  of  reconfirming  Chris- 
tians whose  faith  has  been  shaken.  This  is  briefly 
the  author’s  own  statement  as  given  in  the  pref- 
ace. 

Here  are  eleven  chapters,  each  definitely  con- 
ceived, making  a distinct  contribution  to  the 
argument.  We  have  in  the  first  chapter  a review 
of  the  forces  and  agencies  engaged  in  the  mod- 
ern attack  on  evangelical  Christianity,  starting 
with  a brief  summary  of  New  Testament  at- 
tacks, passing  on  to  the  philosophical  attack  of 
Hume,  Hegel,  and  Kant,  then  to  Marxianism 
and  the  Economic  attack,  and  last  of  all  to  the 
attacks  of  “modernist  liberals”  in  which  Wie- 
man,  Pratt,  Horton  (W.  M.),  Laird,  G.  B. 
Foster,  Ames,  Coe,  G.  B.  Smith,  Sellars,  Over- 
street,  and  many  others  named,  as  well  as 
the  humanists  of  the  Manifesto,  are  all  gath- 
ered up.  The  second  chapter  discusses  the  tragic 
retreat  of  the  evangelical  forces  before  these 
attacks,  maintaining  that  in  the  last  hundred 
years  the  Church  has  suffered  continuous  de- 
feat and  has  become  increasingly  anemic.  He 
quotes  in  support  of  this  view  Eucken,  Bright- 
man,  Keller,  and  Brunner,  then  passes  on  to  a 
partly  statistical  discussion  of  the  state  of  reli- 
gion in  Europe,  the  tragic  condition  of  the 
church  in  England,  the  drift  in  our  own  country 
shown  by  Yale  and  the  Ingersoll  lecturers.  Smith 
College  and  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  Bryn  Mawr 
and  Leuba,  Dartmouth  and  the  Essays  Towards 
Truth,  etc.  Next  he  takes  up  the  seminaries, 
selecting  present  theological  professors.  The 
third  chapter  discusses  the  causes  of  unbelief 
such  as  man’s  fall  away  from  God,  the  darken- 
ing of  the  sinful  mind,  the  pride  of  man,  educa- 
tional forces  creating  unbelief,  the  increasing 
subordination  of  the  spiritual  to  the  material, 
the  will  not  to  believe,  demonic  forces,  etc. 
Chapter  IV  deals  with  the  pessimism  of  our 
modern  skeptics,  in  which  the  case  is  made  good 
by  many  striking  quotations. 

From  Chapter  V on  the  course  of  the  book  is 
very  clear.  We  have  an  excellent  chapter  on 


Ancient  Greece,  particularly  the  Periclean  Age, 
which  shows  Greece  in  its  greatness  and  in  its 
utter  littleness  as  a background  for  the  address 
of  Paul  in  Athens.  Next  follows  a chapter  ex- 
pounding Paul’s  great  address.  The  following 
three  chapters  (VII,  VIII,  IX)  discuss  the  great 
themes  of  Paul:  the  Creation  of  the  World,  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  Dead  and  the 
Righteous  Judgment  to  come,  as  apologetic  in 
our  era  of  scientific  emphasis  and  disappearing 
ethical  standards.  The  two  concluding  chapters 
(X  and  XI)  are  entitled  “Peace  and  Joy  in 
Believing,”  and  “Suggestions  for  an  Immediate 
Vigorous  Offensive  in  the  Defense  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith.” 

The  volume  has  about  8o  pages  of  notes  and 
references,  adding  to  the  innumerable  quotations 
in  the  text,  about  four  pages  of  index  to  subj  ects, 
seven  pages  of  index  of  authors,  and  about  three 
and  a half  pages  of  Scriptural  references. 

Dr.  Smith’s  trumpet  gives  no  uncertain  sound. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  fundamental,  orthodox 
Christianity  he  makes  good  his  case.  The  anti- 
Christian  front  is  as  he  describes  it;  the  culture 
of  many  schools  is  fundamentally  unchristian; 
the  schools  founded  by  the  Christian  denomina- 
tions have  largely  deserted  the  faith ; the  great 
denominations  will  not  endure  a definite  positive 
theology.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a great  preaching 
mission,  but  this  time  a preaching  mission  that 
does  not  repudiate  the  fundamentals.  We  need 
a re-assertation  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  faith,  set  face  to  face  with  modern  denial. 
We  need  plain  speaking,  not  weasel  words.  There 
is  little  value  in  the  type  of  broadmindedness 
that  runs  with  the  hare  and  hunts  with  the 
hounds.  There  is  little  value  in  union  move- 
ments which  are  chiefly  notable  for  the  fact  that 
they  will  have  no  fellowship  with  the  orthodox. 

Criticism  is  in  order  too.  The  book  is  too  long, 
the  quotations  so  lengthy  as  to  be  burdensome. 
The  author  needs  a good  pruning  knife  to  cut 
down  the  luxuriance  of  his  own  vocabulary, 
which  becomes  verbosity  In  spots,  and  to  snip  off 
the  lengthy  sentences  which  here  and  there 
shuffle  their  loose  structure  confusingly  along. 
The  proof  reading  is  wretched.  One  is  not 
altogether  sure  that  in  a few  cases  justice  has 
been  done  to  the  authors  quoted.  Here  and  there 
inferences  seem  sweeping.  No  notice  is  taken  of 
a tendency  of  many  to  reckon  with  special  reve- 
lation. 

The  author  betrays  a slight  tendency  to  paint 
in  darkest  possible  colors;  there  are  some  con- 
servative seminaries;  some  seminary  professors 
are  consistently  orthodox. 

Yet  withal  it  is  a job  well  done.  Here  is  food 
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for  thought,  and  a call  for  action  that  seems 
thoroughly  justified. 

John  E.  Kuizenga 

RELIGION  AND  OUR  DIVIDED 
DENOMINATIONS,  edited  by  W.  L. 
Sperry.  Harvard  University  Press,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1945.  Pp.  1 15.  $1.50. 

This  brief  symposium  is  the  first  in  a series 
of  four  books  on  the  general  theme,  “Religion 
in  the  Post-War  World,”  edited  by  the  Dean  of 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  We  have  here  a 
collection  of  articles  attempting  to  show  the 
main  problems  that  divide  and  separate  the 
various  religious  groups  from  each  other,  and 
a clear  recognition  that  there  are  issues  which 
often  break  up  denominations  from  within.  Dean 
Sperry  begins  the  discussion  with  a resume  of 
recent  American  religious  history  in  terms  of 
“Our  Present  Disunity.”  There  are,  he  says, 
some  256  religious  denominations  in  this  coun- 
try— z.  fact  that  reveals  a badly  divided  people 
so  far  as  organized  religion  is  concerned,  and  a 
fact,  in  addition,  that  does  not  augur  well  for 
any  kind  of  harmonious  or  unified  national  life. 
One  reason  for  our  present  disunity  lies  in  the 
historic  separation  of  Church  and  state  which, 
among  other  things,  has  meant  that  the  Govern- 
ment while  tolerant  of  all  religions  has  never 
been  able  or  desirous  of  identifying  itself  with 
any  single  form  of  faith  and  practice. 

After  the  introduction  which  sets  the  stage, 
as  it  were,  there  appear  in  quick  succession 
three  chapters  on  Roman  Catholicism,  Protes- 
tantism, and  Judaism.  The  first  is  written  by 
John  LaFarge,  S.J.,  editor  of  the  National 
Catholic  Weekly,  America;  the  second  by  John 
T.  McNeill,  a member  of  the  Union  Seminary 
faculty ; and  the  third  by  Louis  Finkelstein, 
President  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 
Each  of  these  chapters  follows  the  same  general 
plan,  namely,  to  show  where  differences  exist 
within  the  specific  traditions  and  what  hope 
there  is  of  internal  unity.  In  the  case  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  he  spends  most  of  his  time  try- 
ing to  indicate  that  some  measure  of  diversity 
and  freedom  can  and  does  exist  within  Roman- 
ism, Both  the  Protestant  and  Jewish  sections, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  no  need  to  belabor  this 
point,  and  they  take  the  more  ecumenical  ap- 
proach as  a promise  of  reunion. 

There  is  also  a final  chapter  in  this  symposium 
by  Archibald  MacLeish,  the  former  Librarian  of 
Congress,  and  later  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  on  “Humanism.”  Here  too,  we  are  told. 


there  is  disunity;  “there  are  almost  as  many 
definitions  of  humanism  and  the  humanities  as 
there  are  men  who  have  written  them.”  The  au- 
thor’s own  preference  is  for  a humanism  which 
believes  in  the  dignity,  importance,  and  essential 
worth  of  man.  This  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
utopianism  or  with  an  optimistic  view  of  what 
man  can  become ; it  is  rather  a recognition  of 
man  as  he  is.  Such  a humanism,  we  are  led  to 
believe,  is  the  only  hope  for  both  government 
and  education  in  the  post-war  world.  Apart  from 
the  thesis  and  the  point  of  view  which  this  es- 
say expresses,  it  is  rather  a startling  commentary 
that  in  a volume  having  to  do  with  the  religious 
situation  in  America  there  should  be  a chapter 
on  humanism.  The  implication  is  that  along  with 
the  traditions  of  Romanism,  Protestantism,  and 
Judaism — all  of  which  believe  in  God  and  Holy 
Scripture — humanism  also  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a religion — yet  it  makes  no  affirmation 
about  any  authority  except  its  own  belief  in  man. 
This  is  a commentary,  of  course,  not  only  on 
this  book,  but  on  our  actual  religious  confusion. 
The  inclusion  of  MacLeish’s  chapter  is  as  good 
an  indication  as  any  of  what  Dean  Sperry  calls 
“Our  Present  Disunity,”  and  it  should  come  as 
a warning  for  those  who  rather  too  glibly  de- 
clare that  humanism  is  no  longer  a force  with 
which  the  Churches  have  to  contend. 

Hugh  Thomson  Kerr,  Jr. 

CHURCHES  AND  SECTS  OF 
CHRISTENDOM,  by  J.  N.  Neve.  Lu- 
theran Publishing  House,  Blair,  Nebraska, 
1944.  Pp.  498.  $3.50. 

This  second  and  revised  edition  of  Professor 
Neve’s  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  various  Christian  bodies  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  at  once  a history  of  the  Church,  a 
survey  of  Christian  doctrine,  a study  in  com- 
parative symbolics,  and  a source-book  of  facts, 
figures,  creeds,  and  confessions.  The  author  has 
become  known  in  this  country  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  “encyclopedists,”  and  his  death  in  1943 
was  a great  loss  to  American  theology.  In  some 
respects  he  has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Philip 
Schaff — both  were  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  and  both  laid  special  emphasis  upon  the 
significance  of  creedal  forms  and  statements. 
Professor  Neve’s  History  of  Christian  Thought, 
the  second  volume  of  which  is  to  appear  shortly, 
is  the  best  work  on  this  subject  available. 

This  present  book  begins  with  an  introductory 
section  on  the  place  and  value  of  creeds  and 
confessions,  the  division  of  Christendom  into 
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“Churches”  and  “sects,”  and  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  history  of  Christianity  can  be  stud- 
ied and  interpreted.  There  follow  sections  on  the 
Eastern  Orthodox,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Lutheran,  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian,  and 
the  Anglican  and  Episcopal,  the  Methodist,  the 
Congregational,  and  the  Baptist  Churches.  In 
addition,  considerable  space  is  given  to  the 
Quakers,  the  Unitarians  and  Universalists,  the 
Adventist  Bodies,  and  other  more  recent  re- 
ligious sects.  Thus  the  book  is  a compact  re- 
view of  most  significant  trends  in  Christendom 
with  special  emphasis  upon  their  distinctive  theo- 
logical views  and  doctrinal  positions. 

SchafT’s  three  volumes  on  the  Creeds  of 
Christendom,  which  has  long  been  the  standard 
work  on  this  subject,  is  now  unfortunately  out 
of  print,  and,  therefore.  Professor  Neve’s  vol- 
ume is  welcome  indeed.  It  is  not  so  complete  as 
Schaff’s  in  so  far  as  there  are  fewer  quotations 
from  actual  doctrinal  statements  (which  is  the 
great  merit  of  SchaflF’s  work),  but  it  is  more 
up-to-date  and  includes  a great  deal  of  recent 
material  on  the  sects  and  the  various  plans  for 
union  and  reunion  which  had  not  yet  come  into 
being  when  Schaff  wrote  his  volumes. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  this 
book  can  be  used:  (i)  it  makes  an  admirable 
approach  to  the  history  of  Christianity;  (2)  it 
shows  how  and  why  creeds  and  confessions  of 
faith  arose  within  certain  periods  of  Church  his- 
tory; (3)  it  is  a necessary  preliminary  study  for 
those  concerned  with  the  contemporary  ecumen- 
ical movement. 

Hugh  Thomson  Kerr,  Jr. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ANSWER,  edit- 
ed by  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1945.  Pp. 
195.  $2.50. 

The  usual  apology  for  the  Christian  faith  ad- 
dresses itself  to  persons  who,  while  sympathetic 
to  Christianity,  have  lost  full  confidence  in  its 
beliefs.  The  Christian  Answer  attempts  a dif- 
ferent task;  it  is  directed  to  “thoughtful  men 
and  women  who  stand  somewhat  outside  the 
Christian  tradition,  and  yet  who  are  moved  by 
the  events  of  our  time  to  inquire  whether  the 
Christian  faith  may  not  hold  truth  and  power 
which  they  have  neglected  and  of  which  they 
and  their  world  stand  in  need.”  In  accordance 
with  this  purpose,  the  book  analyzes  the  world 
situation  and  seeks  to  lead  men  entangled  in 
secular  attitudes  to  an  appreciation  of  a liberal 
Christian  faith. 


While  the  book  had  its  origin  in  a theological 
discussion  group,  the  actual  writing  of  the  vol- 
ume was  entrusted  to  five  men.  Paul  J.  Tillich 
discusses,  largely  in  terms  of  the  development 
and  present  state  of  the  bourgeois  epoch,  con- 
temporary society  in  its  economic,  political,  cul- 
tural, and  intellectual  spheres  and  attempts  to 
show  the  place  of  Christianity  in  the  modern 
confusion.  In  “Christianity  and  its  Secular  Al- 
ternatives,” Theodore  M.  Greene,  after  sketch- 
ing the  attitudes  of  the  ordinary  man,  of  the 
naturalist,  and  of  the  humanist,  argues  for  the 
reasonableness  of  several  basic  beliefs  to  which 
modern  thought  takes  special  exception.  The 
excellent  chapter  by  George  F.  Thomas  on  “Cen- 
tral Christian  Affirmations”  gives  a positive 
statement  of  faith,  and  forms  the  high  point  of 
the  book.  The  volume  closes  with  a chapter  on 
the  answer  of  Christianity  to  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety by  Edwin  E.  Aubrey  and  a chapter  on  the 
personal  relation  of  the  Christian  to  society 
and  to  the  Church  by  John  Knox. 

The  method  of  approaching  the  Christian 
faith  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  needs  of  so- 
ciety has  usually  been  considered  a legitimate 
apologetic  even  though  the  arguments  tend  to 
have  their  origin  in  naturalistic  positions  which 
the  unbeliever,  on  his  own  presuppositions,  may 
grant  as  valid.  A very  sincere  effort  is  made 
in  this  volume  to  incorporate  theological  aspects 
of  the  Faith ; the  chapter  by  George  Thomas  on 
“Central  Christian  Affirmations”  is  a profitable 
and  superb  exposition  of  his  views.  The  ex- 
pressed desire  to  maintain  some  historical  con- 
tinuity with  traditional  Christianity  is  both 
necessary  and  praiseworthy,  although  the  writers 
expressly  disassociate  themselves  from  the  con- 
servative group  within  the  Church. 

This  reviewer  and  many  others  will  question 
whether  the  liberal  faith  of  the  writers  will  be 
found  adequate.  However,  the  main  contributions 
of  the  book  to  Christians  are  its  frank  facing  of 
the  disposition  of  unbelievers  and  its  great  em- 
phasis upon  an  approach  to  faith.  This  attempt, 
made  on  a grand  scale,  merits  careful  reading. 
In  general,  the  philosophical  and  theological 
arguments  are  better  than  the  sociological  and 
ethical  defense  of  Christianity.  The  greatest 
weakness  appears  in  the  last  two  chapters.  Dr. 
Aubrey  organizes  his  treatment  of  the  social 
bearing  of  the  Faith  around  four  concepts — 
the  present  need  for  security,  for  unity,  for  free- 
dom, for  meaning— in  order  to  prove  that  Chris- 
tianity meets  the  need  of  the  hour.  While  he 
succeeds  perhaps  better  than  one  could  imagine 
before  reading  the  chapter,  these  categories,  de- 
rived from  Dr.  Tillich’s  analysis  of  society. 
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appear  to  be  inadequate  to  serve  as  focal  points 
for  his  discussion.  Important  as  these  subjects 
may  be  for  apologetics,  they  should  in  some 
measure  lead  to  a Christian  social  outlook  that  is 
more  comprehensive  in  scope  and  less  secular  in 
ultimate  objective.  The  Christian  relevance  for 
society  can  hardly  be  adequately  described  in 
terms  of  qualities  and  attitudes  within  the  lim- 
its of  social  science,  even  if  these  qualities  are 
equated  with  aspects  of  Christian  teaching.  The 
effort  to  preserve  a theoretical  type  of  socio- 
logical realism  throughout  this  chapter  has  led 
to  an  impoverishment  of  the  Christian  social 
message. 

The  last  chapter  by  Dr.  Knox  on  “Christian- 
ity and  the  Christian”  begins  with  a discussion 
of  the  causes  of  moral  confusion  and  seeks  a 
solution  to  the  personal  problem  in  the  grace 
of  God  and  in  the  Church.  On  the  whole,  the 
treatment  is  marked  by  too  much  moral  theo- 
rizing and  too  little  exposition  of  the  Christian 
salvation  for  souls  harassed  with  ethical  prob- 
lems. Even  some  of  the  liberal  theology  pre- 
sented in  the  earlier  chapters  seems  here  aban- 
doned. And,  to  one  of  evangelical  training,  the 
Christian  seems  to  be  as  lost  in  Christianity  as 
the  individual  is  in  contemporary  society.  One 
can  only  hope  that  all  who  read  the  volume  will 
have  their  attention  centered  on  the  paragraphs 
which  imply  the  existence  of  a definitely  Chris- 
tian way  of  life. 

Most  of  the  weakness  of  the  volume  would 
appear  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  over-ex- 
tended discussion  of  the  theological  society  about 
the  present  situation  and  the  methods  of  ap- 
proach to  unbelievers.  May  the  reviewer  hazard 
the  guess  that  they  were  driven  to  excess  verbi- 
age on  these  subjects  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  an  agreement  on  the  central  message 
of  the  Faith?  Yet  this  very  fact  gives  the  vol- 
ume its  importance.  It  should  be  read  for  its 
approach  to  a very  pressing  problem,  but  let  the 
reader  beware.  This  type  of  apology  is  a prelim- 
inary to,  and  not  a substitute  for,  the  preaching 
of  the  Word.  The  failure  to  transcend  its  apolo- 
getic method  severely  narrows  the  presentation 
of  the  Christian  argument.  The  Church,  how- 
ever her  proclamation  of  truth  to  unbelievers 
may  begin,  must  reach  a more  evangelical  cul- 
mination in  her  message  to  modern  men. 

Kenneth  S.  Gapp 

THEOLOGY  IN  AN  AGE  OF  SCI- 
ENCE, by  Leonard  Hodgson.  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York,  1944.  Pp. 
16.  70c. 


In  his  inaugural  address  as  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  Dr. 
Hodgson  states  that  the  world  is  entering  an 
age  in  which  science  will  determine  the  prevail- 
ing tone  and  temper  of  society.  The  problem 
for  the  Church  arises  from  the  consideration  that 
“the  natural  preparation  for  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy is  and  must  remain  an  education  in  the  use 
of  ancient  languages  and  in  the  humanities.”  The 
contemporary  conflict,  therefore,  is  more  prop- 
erly between  science  and  the  humanities,  and  the 
minister,  trained  in  the  humanities,  tends  to  lose 
contact  with  his  parishioners  of  the  scientific  age. 
The  present  situation  can  be  altered  only  by 
fruitful  co-operation  between  science  and  theol- 
ogy. 

Modern  science  is  then  defined  as  the  effort 
to  grasp  “how  things  happen  as  matters  of  fact 
and  the  habitual  relationships  between  different 
events,  whereas  philosophy  seeks  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  system  of  events  as  a whole.” 
Theology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  described  as  the 
study  of  divine  revelation  given,  not  in  propo- 
sitions, but  in  events  which  are  divine  redemp- 
tion. But  even  with  this  definition  of  theology, 
co-operation  between  theology  and  science  is  not 
fruitful.  Further  modification  of  definitions  is 
required.  First,  science  must  no  longer  be  re- 
stricted to  the  investigation  of  causal  systems, 
but  must  involve  a philosophy  of  meaning.  Sec- 
ondly, theology  itself  must  become  a science  as 
“the  empirical  study  of  a certain  sequence  of 
historical  events.” 

These  events  are  the  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Church,  interpreted 
by  believers  as  mighty  acts  of  God.  These  are 
special  revelation,  given  in  deeds,  and  become 
revelation  in  each  generation  as  men  see  the 
true  meaning  of  the  sequence,  which  cannot  be 
adequately  interpreted  by  reason  in  any  other 
way.  The  word  “empirical,”  when  applied  to 
theological  study,  primarily  signifies  the  attempt 
to  discover  scientifically  what  actually  happened 
in  history,  but  its  meaning  slides  gracefully  into 
the  philosophical  attempt  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  events.  Dr.  Hodgson’s  view  is  largely  the  in- 
heritance of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible, 
which  he  praises  as  the  only  approach  to  pro- 
ductive relations  between  science  and  theology. 
The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  short  essay  is 
eloquent  in  its  portrayal  of  God’s  creative  good- 
ness as  the  basis  for  the  order  which  makes  sci- 
entific study  of  the  universe  possible. 

While  some  of  Dr.  Hodgson’s  arguments  may 
have  apologetic  value  when  more  carefully  em- 
ployed, this  reviewer  questions  whether  his  posi- 
tion effectually  improves  the  existing  relations 
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between  science  and  religion.  Science  is  having 
great  difficulty  in  transcending  its  traditional 
restriction  to  causal  systems,  and  the  attempt  to 
develop  a philosophy  of  meaning  in  areas  where 
contacts  with  theology  are  possible  will  be  a 
lengthy  process  involving  much  scientific  con- 
troversy. In  any  event,  theologians  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  able  to  request  a redefinition  of 
science  and  prescribe  the  extent  of  its  rapproche- 
ment to  philosophy. 

As  for  theology.  Dr.  Hodgson  virtually  denies 
its  basic  nature  and  status.  In  his  view  theology, 
in  so  far  as  it  contains  historical  facts,  falls 
within  science,  and  in  so  far  as  it  involves  inter- 
pretation, falls  within  philosophy.  Thus  it  be- 
comes merely  the  rational  element  in  religion. 
This  involves  a twofold  divergence  from  con- 
servative Christian  belief : a denial  that  words 
or  ideas  have  ever  been  objectively  revealed,  and 
a denial  that  revelation,  in  its  subjective  aspects, 
can  be  anything  other  than  the  apprehension  of 
interpretations  by  means  of  reason.  Neither  of 
these  denials  is  justified  by  Biblical  events  or 
by  the  history  of  the  Church.  Biblical  history  has 
effectively  borne  witness  that  objective  revela- 
tion has  been  given,  however  carefully  it  must 
be  subjected  to  reasonable  tests,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Christian  Church  has  testified 
that  the  reception  of  revelation  is  not  merely 
a process  of  interpretive  reasoning.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Hodgson  rationalistically  mis- 
interprets the  historical  sequence  which  he  posits 
as  the  data  of  theology. 

In  the  future  theology  will,  of  course,  have 
to  employ  more  fully  every  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical method  that  can  legitimately  be  used  in 
the  examination  of  its  proper  content.  However, 
we  may  be  confident  that  the  study  of  theology 
in  its  own  right  rests  as  firmly  as  the  study  of 
any  other  subject  upon  the  faithful  and  creative 
goodness  of  God.  And  since  theology  interprets 
the  express  revelation  of  God  and  the  salvation 
and  duty  of  modern  men,  it  today  provides  vital 
contacts  between  minister  and  laymen,  no  mat- 
ter how  scientific  the  rationalistic  age  may  be- 
come. 

Kenneth  S.  Gapp 

EXPERIENCE  WORKETH  HOPE, 
BEING  SOME  THOUGHTS  FOR  A 
TROUBLED  DAY,  by  Arthur  John  Gos- 
sip, Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  N.Y.,  1945. 
Pp.  200.  $2.00. 

Some  of  us  have  been  awaiting  this  book  for 
years.  We  look  upon  Dr.  Gossip’s  previous  vol- 


umes of  sermons : From  the  Edge  of  the  Crowd 
(1924),  The  Galilean  Accent  (1926),  and  The 
Hero  in  Thy  Soul  (1929)  as  good,  better,  best. 
The  last  of  the  three,  most  striking  of  all,  in- 
cludes perhaps  the  most  famous  sermon  of  our 
time.  Under  the  heading,  “But  When  Life 
Tumbles  In,  What  Then?”  he  shares  with  us 
his  first  pulpit  message  after  the  death  of  his 
beloved  wife.  On  page  20  the  1945  work  gives  a 
striking  example  of  how  that  sermon  helped  two 
young  missionary  widows  to  find  God  and  peace 
within  their  souls. 

The  new  book  abounds  in  striking  sayings,  not 
all  of  which  belong  inevitably  where  they  ap- 
pear. Under  the  heading,  “Imitation  of  Christ,” 
Dr.  Gossip  devotes  a few  pages  to  extreme  Paci- 
fism, which  he  does  not  admire.  On  page  102  the 
Glasgow  divine  pays  his  respects  to  Dr.  H.  E. 
Fosdick,  again  without  unstinted  praise.  Con- 
cerning the  secularism  of  our  day,  the  Scottish 
preacher  insists  that  “ours  is  the  most  irreligious 
age  this  earth  has  ever  seen  since  Jesus  Christ 
was  born.”  In  the  same  sermon  Dr.  Gossip  con- 
tends that  “a  Christian  has  no  right  to  be  dis- 
couraged in  the  same  world  as  God.”  In  short, 
striking  sayings  abound. 

Nevertheless,  to  a lover  of  this  man’s  earlier 
books,  the  new  one  proves  disappointing.  It  is 
not  easy  to  read  straight  through.  It  presents 
many  helpful  “thoughts  for  a troubled  day,”  but 
not  always  with  cumulative  force.  Dr.  Gossip 
has  never  been  worthy  of  note  as  a master  of 
structure,  and  he  does  not  improve  with  age. 
Even  so,  any  minister  who  needs  a tonic  for  his 
jaded  spirit  will  do  well  to  read  some  of  these 
messages.  He  will  find  that  Dr.  Gossip  has  not 
lost  his  erstwhile  mastery  of  words  and  his  abil- 
ity to  make  them  march.  The  Glasgow  divine 
has  read  widely  and  he  has  felt  strongly.  He  still 
knows  the  heart  of  God,  and  he  still  yearns  to 
comfort  the  broken  spirit.  He  still  rejoices  in 
the  nearness  of  the  world  to  come. 

Here  follow  some  of  his  closing  words,  from 
the  sermon  entitled  “Then  Cometh  the  End.” 
“Where  Christ  is,  there  is  infinite  hope.  And, 
for  my  part,  I mean  to  trust  Him  even  on  the 
Great  White  Throne.  I have  no  plea  except  just 
this — that  He  said,  ‘Him  that  cometh  to  Me,  I 
will  in  no  wise,  for  no  conceivable  reason,  for 
no  statable  case,  cast  out.’  . . . And  when  at  last 
we  reach  the  other  side,  muddy  and  ashamed, 
and  very  conscious  how  unlike  we  are  to  all  these 
clean  and  shining  spirits  round  us,  eagerly  He 
will  come  to  us,  with  outstretched  hands  and 
happy  face,  and  let  us  see  how  much  it  means 
to  Him  that  we  are  there.  I know  it  because  I 
have  proved  it;  because  He  has  done  that  very 
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thing  to  me,  time  and  again,  and  yet  again.  And 
He  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  today,  and  for- 
ever.” 

Andrew  W.  Blackwood 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
YEAR,  by  George  M.  Gibson.  Abingdon- 
Cokesbury,  New  York-Nashville,  1945. 
Pp.  238.  $2.50. 

This  handsome  volume  comes  from  the  pastor 
of  the  United  Church  (Congregational  and 
Presbyterian)  of  Hyde  Park,  Chicago.  Dr.  Gib- 
son also  serves  most  acceptably  as  Lecturer  on 
Homiletics  at  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 
He  seems  to  say  that  originally  he  was  a liberal 
Protestant,  but  that  he  has  become  more  strongly 
evangelical.  However,  the  book  contains  nothing 
controversial.  The  attractive  title  indicates  the 
contents  of  the  book.  In  these  days  such  clarity 
seems  refreshing.  The  first  ten  chapters  trace 
the  historical  development  of  the  Church  Year. 
Strange  to  tell  there  is  little  emphasis  on  the 
Old  Testament,  from  which  the  whole  movement 
stemmed.  The  style  throughout  shows  care  and 
arouses  interest.  Except  for  an  occasional  em- 
phasis the  present  writer  seldom  dissents.  The 
eleventh  chapter  deals  with  “The  Present  Pros- 
pect,” and  the  twelfth  with  the  “Values  of  an 
Ordered  Calendar.”  These  two  chapters,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  form  the  most  helpful  portions 
of  a work  that  will  take  its  place  among  our 
books  of  reference  about  Public  Worship.  While 
he  may  have  brought  forth  nothing  new  or 
startling.  Dr.  Gibson  has  done  well  all  that  he 
has  undertaken. 

The  difficulty  begins  where  this  volume  ends, 
and  where  most  present-day  discussions  of  prac- 
tical theology  stop.  They  leave  the  reader  to 
answer  “the  preacher’s  forgotten  word.  How?” 
In  Dr.  Gibson’s  words,  the  minister  needs  help 
“in  planning  his  preaching,  worship,  and  corre- 
lated activities  of  parish  administration.”  That 
of  course  would  call  for  three  separate  volumes, 
any  one  of  which  would  require  original  think- 
ing. It  is  far  easier  to  report  history. 

As  a peripatetic  preacher  the  reviewer  finds 
among  our  churches  much  confusion  about  the 
order  of  worship,  both  on  any  one  Lord’s  Day 
and  throughout  the  year.  Ministers  without  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  liturgical  history  evolve 
strange  orders  of  worship.  Why  do  we  not  as 
Presbyterians  follow  the  basic  order  of  morn- 
ing worship  as  recommended  in  our  Book  of 
Common  Worship? 

In  a certain  measure  one  agrees  with  the  po- 
sition of  Dr.  Gibson  while  still  wondering  if  the 


present  trend  toward  liturgical  practices  would 
not  logically  lead  to  Rome.  Personally  the  re- 
viewer is  not  convinced  that  the  Reformation  was 
a huge  mistake,  liturgically  or  otherwise.  Neither 
does  he  find  in  liturgical  bodies  today  such  , 
idyllic  conditions  as  to  warrant  the  abandonment  ; 
of  the  principles  undergirding  our  practices  in  j! 
free  worship.  Meanwhile  we  should  all  study  i 
the  subject  in  a spirit  of  “sweet  reasonableness”  ^ 
like  that  of  Dr.  Gibson.  i 

Andrew  W.  Blackwood 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION,  by  John  T.  Wahl-  ! 
quist.  The  Ronald  Press,  New  York, 

1942.  Pp.  407.  $3.25.  ! 

1 

This  is  another  comparative  philosophy  of  * 
education  similar  to  Philosophy  of  Education  by  ; 
Rupert  C.  Lodge  (1937),  Modern  Philosophies  : 
of  Education  by  John  S.  Brubacher  (1939),  and  i 
the  Forty-First  Yearbook  of  the  National  So-  j 
ciety  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I (1941).  | 
The  author  of  this  addition  in  the  succession  of  j 
comparisons  is  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  j 
University  of  Utah. 

The  distinction  of  the  book  is  its  attempt  to  1 
show  how  different  educational  philosophies  | 
work  out  at  the  different  levels  of  education, 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher,  in  educational  | 
administration  and  supervision,  in  the  field  of  ; 
educational  measurement,  and  in  the  school’s  re- 
lation to  society.  These  are  the  considerations 
which  comprise  the  main  body  of  the  study. 

Only  three  philosophies  are  considered,  namely,  ! 
idealism,  realism,  and  pragmatism.  After  one  | 
chapter  which  is  introductory  and  another  his-  | 
torical  one,  each  of  these  three  philosophies  is  I 
made  the  subject  of  a chapter.  Then  the  discus-  i 
sion  turns  to  the  different  levels  and  phases  of  | 
education  already  mentioned,  devoting  at  least 
one  chapter  to  each  level  or  phase.  In  the  final  I 
chapter  Dean  Wahlquist  offers  his  own  estimate  j 
of  the  philosophies  studied.  j 

While  the  body  of  the  work  succeeds  in  show-  j 
ing  many  of  the  outworkings  in  educational  prac-  j 
tice  of  the  different  philosophies,  it  is  doubtful  | 
if  the  book  is  sufficiently  philosophical.  The  ! 
eight  and  one-half  pages  on  idealism  as  a phi- 
losophy, the  fourteen  pages  on  realism,  and  the  i 
eleven  and  one-half  pages  on  pragmatism  fall 
far  short  of  depicting  any  of  these  philosophies  ! 
with  sufficient  definiteness  to  make  them  under-  [ 
stood  by  the  student.  The  text  would  be  a suit-  ! 
able  guide  for  a course  in  educational  principles,  I 
for  which  the  prerequisite  is  a basic  course  in  j 
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philosophy  of  education.  But  it  is  wholly  in- 
adequate as  a text  for  a course  devoted  to  the 
study  and  evaluation  of  basic  issues  in  education. 
And  this  is  the  major  task  of  the  philosophy  of 
education. 

The  final  chapter  is  more  of  a summation  than 
conclusion.  In  it  Dean  Wahlquist  surveys  many 
of  the  criticisms  of  each  philosophy  as  expressed 
by  the  other  points  of  view.  He  does  well  in 
maintaining  the  comparative  disposition,  in  point- 
ing to  the  common  ground  of  differing  positions, 
in  making  a plea  for  tolerance,  and  in  asking 
teachers  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  in  formulating 
their  educational  philosophies.  But  he  could  have 
given  the  reader  an  outline  of  his  own  philoso- 
phy in  addition,  without  detracting  from  these 
other  emphases,  and  in  this  way  would  have 
offered  the  benefit  of  his  own  thought,  belief, 
and  experience. 

The  composition  is  choppy.  A smooth  flow  of 
reading  is  scarcely  possible  because  of  the  inter- 
ruptions presented  by  a multiplicity  of  topics  in 
bold-faced  type.  j dqnald  Butler 

GUIDANCE  AND  PERSONNEL 
SERVICES  IN  EDUCATION,  by  An- 
na Y.  Reed.  Cornell  University  Press, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  1944.  Pp.  496.  $4.75. 

Professor  Reed  is  a scholar  of  great  distinc- 
tion in  her  field.  This  book  reveals  that  her  per- 
sonal library  of  materials  in  guidance  work  has 
reached  such  a volume  that  80,000  items  com- 
prise the  catalogue  which  is  a guide  to  it.  The 
historical  part  of  the  book,  made  up  of  the  first 
four  chapters,  was  first  projected  in  1922.  After 
collecting  much  material,  the  author  decided 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  right  for  such  a study, 
so  she  postponed  further  work  on  it  for  ten 
years.  Taking  it  up  again  in  1932  resulted  in 
another  postponement  for  the  same  reason.  But 
a little  more  than  ten  years  later,  this  long-pro- 
jected study  was  completed.  Such  care  and  dili- 
gence is  naturally  hard  on  “nonstop  writers” 
who  may  “publish  as  many  as  three  books  with- 
out making  much  change  in  content”  (p.  62).  Dr. 
Reed  was  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Per- 
sonnel Administration,  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University,  from  1926  to  1940.  Since 
her  retirement  she  has  been  Resident  Lecturer  at 
Cornell  University. 

There  are  twenty-two  chapters  in  this  really 
large  book.  Except  for  the  last  two  chapters; 
“Retrospect”  and  “Prospect,”  the  book  is  divided 
into  five  parts  of  four  chapters  each.  As  has  been 
noted.  Part  I is  historical;  Part  II  is  entitled, 
“Information  on  Educational  and  Occupational 


Opportunities  and  Community  Resources”;  Part 
III,  “Information  about  the  Individual,”  is 
largely  psychological;  Part  IV,  “Methods  of 
Utilizing  Informational  Data”  deals  with  actual 
procedures  in  counseling ; and  Part  V is  devoted 
to  “Organization  and  Administration.” 

While  the  study  is  prepared  as  a text  to  be 
used  by  students  looking  toward  positions  in  the 
personnel  field,  and  is  therefore  technical  in 
character,  it  is  a valuable  guide  for  ministers 
and  teachers  who  are  doing  considerable  advis- 
ing with  young  people  and  returned  service  men 
and  women.  For  example,  the  seventy- five  pages 
of  composition  making  up  Part  II  are  rich  in 
sources  of  information  regarding  different  kinds 
of  job  opportunities  and  different  educational 
opportunities  corresponding  to  an  individual’s 
job  requirements.  Chapter  Fourteen,  entitled 
“The  Counseling  Interview,”  is  a very  concrete 
treatment  of  the  actual  procedure  of  interview- 
ing. There  is  a list  (pp.  280-282)  of  forty  charac- 
teristics qualifying  a counselor  for  his  work  and 
a corresponding  list  of  weaknesses  tending  to 
disqualify  him.  These  will  help  the  minister  or 
teacher  in  making  an  estimate  of  his  strength 
as  an  adviser. 

Dr.  Reed  is  critical  of  the  guidance  field  at  the 
same  time  that  she  is  one  of  its  greatest  leaders 
and  exponents.  Among  other  comments  on  The 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  she 
says,  “it  has  not  attracted  the  type  of  critical 
scholarship  which  alone  can  and  will  evaluate, 
select,  and  recommend  reliable  information,  and 
unhesitatingly  discredit,  discard,  and  discourage 
the  publication  and  dissemination  of  that  great 
mass  of  nondescript  material  which  flows  from 
the  pens  of  commercially  motivated  writers” 
(p.  223).  Regarding  group  guidance  she  re- 
marks, “everyone  is  doing  it,  but  no  one  is  pre- 
paring everyone  to  do  it”  (p.  225).  Of  course 
the  person  not  well  versed  in  guidance  cannot 
take  sides  on  the  issues  raised  .by  such  criticisms 
as  these,  which  have  brought  heated  retorts 
from  other  leaders  in  the  personnel  field.  But 
Professor  Reed’s  critical  attitude  commends  her 
work  to  the  untrained  reader.  At  least  we  know 
that  what  she  says  is  not  only  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  a career,  but  on  a practice  rooted  in 
penetratingly  critical  scholarship.  It  was  this 
writer’s  privilege  to  study  with  Dr.  Reed,  and 
he  can  witness  from  personal  acquaintance  that 
her  scholarship  quickly  commands  respect  and 
that  her  critical  approach  is  far  more  productive 
of  affirmative  values  than  of  negative,  as  some 
of  the  sharper  statements  in  this  book  might  not 
suggest. 

J.  Donald  Butler 
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GUILFORD  C.  BABCOCK 


The  Board  of  Trustees  records  with 
sorrow  the  death  of  Colonel  Guilford  C. 
Babcock  on  August  23,  1945.  By  his  death 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  most  useful  leaders. 

An  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Morristown,  N.J.  for  twenty-five  years, 
he  was  esteemed  in  his  Church  and  com- 
munity as  a man  of  uncompromising 
integrity,  steadfast  faith,  kind  heart,  hum- 
ble spirit  and  a constant  source  of  encour- 
agement to  all  who  labored  with  him. 

Deeply  interested  in  Christian  Educa- 
tion, Colonel  Babcock  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  1923  and  served  as  its 
Vice-president  for  the  last  eleven  years. 
Recognizing  his  outstanding  leadership 
abilities  and  his  deep  interest  in  the  edu- 
cational program  of  our  Presbyterian 
Church  he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Princeton  Seminary  at  the 
time  of  its  reorganization  and  served  from 
February  4,  1930  until  his  death.  Through 


fifteen  years  his  business  ability  and  ex- 
ecutive efficiency  were  gladly  and  gener- 
ously given  to  this  Seminary. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Grounds  and 
Building  Committee  continuously  until 
May  of  this  year  when  he  was  elected  to 
membership  on  the  Finance  Committee. 
He  also  served  most  helpfully  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  For- 
ward Movement  from  its  inception  on 
October  10,  1939  until  his  death. 

The  members  of  this  Board,  conscious 
of  our  loss  in  the  removal  from  us  in  the 
providence  of  God  of  this  beloved  friend, 
wise  counselor,  able  and  unselfish  asso- 
ciate, desire  to  record  this  expression  of 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  faithfulness 
and  loyal  devotion  of  Colonel  Babcock. 
We  would,  also,  convey  to  Mrs.  Babcock 
and  the  members  of  his  family  assurance 
of  the  profound  sympathy  of  this  entire 
Board. 

(from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  October  9,  1945) 


WILLIAM  OLIVER  BRACKETT 


On  July  27,  1945,  our  Heavenly  Father 
in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  loving  mercy 
called  William  Oliver  Brackett  to  be  with 
“all  the  saints  who  from  their  labors  rest.” 
He  had  been  hopelessly  ill  for  some  time 
with  cancer  of  the  spine. 

It  is  with  sorrow  of  heart  but  with 
abiding  faith  that  we  record  here  our 
tribute  of  esteem  and  affection. 

Born  on  April  5,  1901  in  Sherman, 


Texas,  he  united  with  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  that  city  when  he  was 
only  seven  years  of  age. 

Graduating  from  the  University  of  Mis-  I 
souri  in  1924  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  he  taught  in  the  North  Side  High 
School  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  during  the 
years  of  1924  and  1925.  He  came  to 
Princeton  in  the  fall  of  1925  and  entered  ! 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In  1926  i 
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he  received  his  Master  of  Arts  degree 
from  Princeton  University.  In  1928  he 
graduated  from  the  Seminary  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Theology.  He  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kansas  City 
on  May  18,  1928  and  enrolled  as  a minis- 
ter in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
U.S.A. 

Having  been  awarded  the  Gelston- 
Winthrop  Fellowship  in  Church  History 
by  this  Seminary  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  to  pursue  graduate 
studies  from  1928  to  1930.  While  there  he 
served  as  assistant-minister  to  Dr.  James 
Black  in  the  famous  Saint  George’s 
Church  and  received  his  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy degree  from  the  University.  It 
was  in  Edinburgh  that  he  met  the  lovely 
Scotch  girl  who  was  to  become  his  devoted 
wife  and  loyal  comrade  in  Christian  serv- 
ice. Their  union  was  blessed  with  two 
daughters,  Joanna  and  Sarah,  and  a son, 
Thomas. 

William  Oliver  Brackett  served  the 
Westport  Church  in  Kansas  City  as  As- 
sociate Pastor  and  the  St.  Nicholas  Re- 
formed Church  in  New  York  City  as 
Assistant  Minister.  In  1936  he  was  called 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lake 
Forest,  Illinois,  and  was  installed  as  Pastor 
of  that  church  on  June  loth  of  that  year. 
In  this  church  he  rendered  a distinctive 
and  a distinguished  ministry.  He  succeeded 


in  bringing  the  rich  and  the  poor  together 
in  that  church  and  taught  them  to  worship 
and  work  together.  He  did  a great  deal  to 
interest  the  students  of  Lake  Forest  Col- 
lege in  the  church.  He  was  esteemed  as 
an  efficient  leader  and  a devoted  pastor. 

He  was  a trustee  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Chicago,  a member  of  the  Church  Exten- 
sion Board  of  that  Presbytery  and  a trus- 
tee of  the  Presbyterian  Home  in  that  city. 

He  became  a trustee  of  this  Seminary 
in  1938.  In  these  seven  years  he  endeared 
himself  to  all  of  us  by  his  winsome  per- 
sonality, his  discriminating  judgment  and 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as 
a member  of  this  Board. 

William  Oliver  Brackett  was  stricken 
with  a mortal  illness  in  the  vigor  of  his 
manhood  and  in  the  midst  of  a successful 
pastorate  but  he  had  done  his  work  well 
and  he  will  live  on  in  the  hearts  and  the 
lives  of  those  whom  he  led  into  the  Chris- 
tian way  of  life.  We  honor  the  memory 
of  his  Christian  manhood  and  his  devoted 
service  to  the  Lord  of  his  life.  We  cherish 
his  name  in  our  hearts  and  look  forward 
to  meeting  him  again  in  our  Father’s 
House.  We  assure  his  loved  ones  of  our 
deep  sympathy  and  send  to  them  a tran- 
script of  this  record  of  our  esteem  and 
affection. 

(from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board 

of  Trustees,  October  9,  1945) 


EDWARD  B.  HODGE 


Dr.  Edward  B.  Hodge  entered  into  the 
rest  that  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God 
on  June  19,  1945.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  should  re- 
cord its  indebtedness  to  one  who  was  a 


valued  and  beloved  member  of  the  Board 
for  six  years. 

The  very  name  of  our  lamented  friend 
suggests  finest  traditions  of  the  Seminary. 
His  great-uncle.  Doctor  Charles  Hodge, 
for  many  decades  a professor  here,  was 
doubtless  the  outstanding  theologian  of  his 
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day  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
father,  the  Reverend  Edward  Blanchard 
Hodge,  served  as  General  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath 
School  Work.  His  brother,  Cortlandt  Van 
Rensselaer  Hodge,  a medical  missionary  in 
China,  was  killed  in  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
45  years  ago.  His  sister  Margaret  E. 
Hodge  was  President  of  the  Women’s 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  later  for 
many  years  Vice  President  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions. 

After  graduation  from  Van  Rensselaer 
Academy  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in 
1892,  from  Princeton  University  in  1896 
and  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Medicine  in  1900,  Dr.  Hodge 
for  45  years  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  particularly  of  surgery,  in 
Philadelphia.  At  various  times  he  served 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Children’s  Hospital, 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  and  the  Germantown  Hos- 
pital in  that  city  and  the  Chester  County 
Hospital  at  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
But  his  services  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  work  of  those  institutions. 
Like  his  Master,  he  went  about  doing 
good.  In  the  First  World  War  he  was 
commanding  officer  of  Mobile  Hospital 
No-8  and  served  overseas  for  nearly  two 
years.  He  was  Vice  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  for  many  years  a Trustee  of  Prince- 
ton University.  His  reports  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Health  and  Athletics 
of  that  institution  are  said  to  have  been 
surpassed  in  interest  by  no  other  reports 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Like 
another  distinguished  surgeon,  the  late  Dr. 


John  M.  T.  Finney,  he  was  a valuable 
liaison  officer  between  this  Board  and  the 
Board  of  our  older  sister  in  this  commu- 
nity. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  served 
also  for  many  years  on  the  Board  of  | 
Christian  Education  of  our  Church,  the  1 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Presbyterian  1 
Publishing  Company,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Children’s  Seashore  House  at  At- 
lantic City  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Lincoln  University.  He  was  Technical 
Adviser  of  the  Blood  Donor  Service  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  Philadelphia 
and  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
its  Southeast  Pennsylvania  Chapter. 

In  all  of  his  many  public  and  charitable 
services  Dr.  Hodge  was  kindly  affectioned 
to  his  associates  with  brotherly  love;  in 
honor  preferring  them ; not  slothful  in 
business;  fervent  in  spirit;  serving  the 
Lord.  He  minded  not  high  things,  but  con- 
descended to  men  of  low  estate.  He  was 
not  wise  in  his  own  conceit.  He  recom- 
pensed to  man  evil  for  evil.  He  provided 
things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  If  it 
was  possible,  as  much  as  lay  in  him,  he 
lived  peaceably  with  all  men.  He  was  not 
overcome  of  evil,  but  overcame  evil  with 
good. 

The  members  of  this  Board  record  their 
gratitude  that  a part  of  the  many  good 
works  of  Edward  B.  Hodge  for  the  King- 
dom of  God  was  in  the  interest  of  Prince- 
ton Seminary,  and  they  express  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hatfield,  his 
son,  Edward  B.  Hodge,  Jr.,  and  his  sister. 
Miss  Kathryn  C.  Hodge,  sincere  sympathy 
for  them  in  their  great  loss. 

(from  the  Minutes  of  the  Board 

of  Trustees,  October  9,  1945) 
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LEWIS  SEYMOUR  MUDGE 


Dr.  Mudge  became  a member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1937,  when  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  become  Visiting  Lecturer  in 
Ecclesiastical  Theology,  a field  in  which 
he  was  universally  recognized  as  an  au- 
thority, and  he  continued  in  this  post  till 
his  death  on  April  29,  1945.  The  Faculty 
records  its  gratitude  to  God  for  this  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Prac- 
tical Department  of  the  Seminary,  as  well 
as  for  the  many  other  distinguished  serv- 
ices which  this  colleague  rendered  not  only 
to  this  institution  but  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  to  the  Church  Universal. 

Dr.  Mudge  was  born  at  Yonkers,  N.Y., 
on  August  24,  1868,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lewis  Ward  Mudge  and  Elizabeth 
Seymour  Mudge.  After  his  graduation  in 
1889  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now 
Princeton  University,  with  the  highest 
scholastic  honor  of  his  class,  that  of  Latin 
Salutatory,  he  spent  one  year  at  the  Col- 
lege as  Fellow  in  Experimental  Science 
and  two  years  as  Instructor  in  Mathemat- 
ics. In  1895  he  was  graduated  from  this 
Seminary  and  ordained  to  the  ministry. 
He  was  successively  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Beverly,  N.J.,  1895- 
99;  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Trenton,  N.J.,  1899-1901 ; of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
1908-14;  and  of  the  Pine  Street  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1914- 
21.  While  engaged  in  this  pastoral  work, 
he  served  as  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Education,  1900-03;  as  Moder- 
ator of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  1913- 
14;  as  a member  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Church,  1918-21 ; and 


as  a member  of  the  Executive  Commission 
of  the  Church,  1920-21. 

In  1921  Dr.  Mudge  was  elected  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  an  office 
to  which  he  brought  exceptional  gifts  and 
attainments,  and  which  he  continued  to 
adorn  till  1938,  when,  having  reached  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  he  retired  and  be- 
came Stated  Clerk  Emeritus.  In  1931  he 
was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  during  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  his  life  he  was  the  only  man  liv- 
ing who  had  held  both  of  these  offices. 
Numerous  other  posts  and  responsibilities 
were  entrusted  to  him,  in  some  of  which 
,he  served  for  many  years.  He  was  the 
secretary  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
Church;  a member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Organic  Union  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church ; a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reunion  with  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church ; the  secretary  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Organic  Union  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North 
America ; the  secretary  of  the  Special 
Commission  appointed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1925  to  promote  “purity,  peace, 
unity,  and  progress”  of  the  Church;  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Church 
Unity  and  Race  Relations ; and  a member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches.  He  was  an  offi- 
cial representative  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Lausanne,  1927,  at  Edinburgh 
and  at  Oxford,  1937,  at  Utrecht,  1938, 
and  at  other  national  and  international  con- 
ferences in  America  and  Europe.  For  two 
years  he  was  Acting  General  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Christian  Education  of  the 
Church  and  secretary  of  the  Sesquicenten- 
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nial  Fund  for  Christian  Education.  He 
served  many  years  as  a trustee  of  the 
General  Assembly;  as  a member  of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  also  as  the  presi- 
dent, of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  So- 
ciety; as  a trustee  of  Wilson  College, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. ; as  a corporator,  a di- 
rector, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers’ 
Fund ; as  a member  of  the  Alliance  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  throughout  the  World 
holding  the  Presbyterian  System;  and  as 
a member  of  the  Continuation  Committees 
of  the  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order 
and  on  Life  and  Work. 

Dr.  Mudge  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College  in  1910  and  that 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Lafayette  Col- 
lege and  from  the  University  of  Dubuque, 
in  1923. 

Besides  publishing  some  addresses  and 
sermons  and  some  pamphlets  on  ecclesias- 
tical law  and  procedure.  Dr.  Mudge  was 
the  author,  in  collaboration  with  the  late 
Dr.  William  P.  Finney,  of  the  Manual  for 
Church  Officers,  etc.,  1926  (ninth  edition, 
1939)  ; the  Digest  of  the  Acts  and  Deliv- 
erances of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  1930, 
together  with  the  Supplements  thereto, 
1934, 1938, 1939. 

Dr.  Mudge’s  acquaintance  with  the  Sem- 
inary began  in  his  boyhood  days,  when  his 
father  became  the  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church  of  Princeton,  and  the  son  found 
some  of  his  best  friends  in  the  homes  of 
the  professors.  His  official  relations  with 
the  institution  extended  through  more 
than  three  decades  and  were  as  intimate 


as  they  were  varied.  In  1910  he  was  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  at  the  re- 
organization of  the  Seminary  in  1929  he 
became  a member  of  the  new  governing  ) 
body,  the  Board  of  Trustees.  During  all 
these  years  he  gave  freely  of  his  time  and 
thought  to  the  duties  of  the  many  commit- 
tees of  which  he  was  a member.  Especially 
important  in  the  recent  past  was  his  work 
on  the  Curriculum  Committee,  of  which 
he  was  long  the  chairman,  and  on  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee.  Since  1939  he  was 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  and  in  this 
capacity  often  presided  at  academic  and 
social  functions. 

As  a Faculty  we  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  Seminary  has  had  on  its  roll  of 
governing  officials  and  teachers  one  who 
by  reason  of  his  character,  ability,  and 
achievements  long  occupied  a quite  unique 
position  of  honor  and  influence  in  our 
Church  and  in  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
circles  reaching  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
any  one  denomination.  We  bear  testimony 
to  our  high  appreciation  of  his  many  emi- 
nent services  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  his 
devotion  to  the  Reformed  faith  and  the 
Presbyterian  polity,  his  fidelity  to  duty, 
his  strong  and  winsome  personality,  his 
genial  spirit  and  gracious  manner,  and  his 
sincerity  and  loyalty  in  friendship.  We 
give  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for 
this  man  of  God  and  for  all  that  he  wrought 
in  the  Lord’s  vineyard. 

To  Mrs.  Mudge  and  her  son  we  send 
the  assurance  of  our  deep  sympathy  and 
of  our  prayers  for  the  comforting  ministry 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(from  the  Minutes  of  the  Faculty  of 
June  8,  1945) 
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